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THE BERIA AFFAIR 


Isaac Deutscher * 


distinct phase in Russia’s political evolution after Stalin. During 

that phase which lasted from March till the end of June the 
advocates of reform at home and conciliation abroad were on the 
ascendant, while the die-hards of Stalinism and the ‘anti-appeasers’ 
were compelled to yield one position after another. 

The East German revolt of June 16 and 17 brought into play a 
new factor which threw back the reformers and conciliators and 
allowed their opponents to strike a counter-blow, the first since Stalin’s 
death. A coalition of the most diverse groups, interests and motives 
came to the fore with the battlecry: Enough of ‘liberalism’! Enough of 
appeasement! Enough of the betrayal of Stalinist orthodoxy!’ To the 
world’s amazement, Beria, Stalin’s countryman, henchman, admiring 
biographer, and for many years chief policeman, was denounced as the 
arch-traducer of Stalinism. 

The Beria affair is undoubtedly an incident in the personal rivalry 
between Stalin’s successors. It represents one stage in the process by 
which a candidate for the vacant post of the autocrat may strive to eli- 
minate his competitors. But personal rivalry is only one of the elements 
of the drama; and in itself it is of secondary importance. More signifi- 
cant is the conflict of principles and policies hidden behind the clash 
of personalities—the world is interested in the policies rather than the 
personalities which are going to emerge victorious. 

Let us briefly survey the trend of Soviet policies since Stalin’s death 
in order to see which are the major issues at stake. 

From March till the middle of June one domestic reform followed 
upon another in close succession. The Stalin cult was virtually abolished. 
A campaign of ‘enlightenment’ was in progress, designed to make it im- 
possible to replace that cult by the adulation of any other Leader. The 
administration was being overhauled and shaken from its Byzantine 
totalitarian rigidity. A fairly comprehensive amnesty was decreed. The 
frame-up of the Kremlin doctors was declared null and void. The 


Bis DOWNFALL, announced on July 10, marks the end of a 
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*Author of Stalin, a Political Biography, Oxford, 1949, Russia: What Next? 
Oxford, 1953, and numerous articles. Written as a postscript to his latest book, 
this article was summarized in The London Times. Copyright outside the British 
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inquisitorial methods of the political police were bluntly condemned. 
The rule of law was proclaimed. Strong emphasis was placed on the 
constitutional rights of the citizen. Newspapers asked almost openly 
for the abolition of censorship and official control. (The Literary Gazette, 
for instance, frankly demanded that the Soviet theatre be allowed to 
manage its own affairs without outside interference, a demand which 
nobody would have dared to raise during the Stalin era and which 
obviously set an infectious example to others.) The need for the 
‘monolithic’ outlook was implicitly or even explicitly questioned at 
almost every step. Free expression of views was encouraged ; and the 
holder of unorthodox views was no longer labelled an enemy, a traitor 
or a foreign agent. High officials were demoted merely on the ground 
that they abused their power and acted unconstitutionally ; no predatory 
or counter-revolutionary intent was attributed to them. The relaxation 
of the over-centralistic method of government was noticeable above 
all in the dismissal of Russifiers from high office in the Ukraine, in 
Georgia and other outlying Union Republics. Russification was em- 
phatically disavowed. Together with the cessation of anti-Semitic incite- 
ment, these moves promised a new and hopeful beginning in the treat- 
ment of the smaller nationalities. 

Last but not least, the government ordered a revision of the targets 
of the current economic plans. Consumer industries were to raise their 
output. A higher standard of living and contentment of the masses were 
obviously regarded as vital preconditions for the success of the new 
policy. 

A new spirit made itself felt in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
Moscow consistently exercised its influence in favour of a truce in 
Korea; and not even Syngman Rhee’s provocations diverted the Rus- 
sians (or the Chinese or the North Koreans) from this path. In 
Europe, Malenkov’s government began, ‘to explore the lines of retreat 
from Germany.’’ y 

It is enough to recall here the moves made by Soviet diplomacy only 
during the week which preceded the Berlin revolts: 

After General Chuikov had been recalled from Berlin the whole 
policy of the Pieck-Ulbricht government was dramatically reversed. 
The ‘iron curtain’ between Eastern and Western Germany was nearly 
demolished. Labour policy was reversed. The struggle between the 
government and the Evangelical Church was called off; and the Church 
regained its former privileges. Collectivization of farming was stopped. 
The farmers who had fled to Western Germany were invited to come 


"Russia: What Next? 
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back and take possession of their property. Private capital was also 
invited to return to industry and trade. 

From the Russian viewpoint these moves made no sense at all 
unless they were part and parcel of a policy calculated to bring about 
the unification of Germany and the withdrawal of occupation armies. 
There was little doubt in Berlin that Moscow was really prepared to 
abandon the government of Pieck and Ulbricht. So strongly indeed 
did Soviet representatives in Berlin encourage this belief and so frankly 
did they negotiate with non-Communist leaders about a change of 
regime that by this alone the Russians themselves unwittingly induced 
the people of Berlin to descend upon the streets, to clamour for the 
resignation of the Communist government and to storm that govern- 
ment’s offices. ‘Russia is willing to abandon her puppets—let us remove 
them at once!’, this was the idea behind the German revolt. 

In the same week, on June 10, Moscow established diplomatic 
relations with Austria and proclaimed an end to the regime of occupa- 
tion there. Restrictions on inter-zonal traffic were abolished in Austria 
as well. And on the same day, as a side-line, Moscow solemnly renounced 
all its claims on Turkey, the claims that played so fatal a role in the 
opening phases of the cold war. 

What was surprising in all these developments, domestic and for- 
eign, was their extraordinary consistency and apparently frictionless 
progress. Stalin’s successors showed no sign of hesitation in pursuing 
the new course. They betrayed no second thoughts. They seemed to 
bask in the glory of unaccustomed generosity. 

Was it possible, one wondered, that the die-hards of Stalinism and 
other opponents of ‘appeasement’ should be so weak and discredited 
that they should not be able to put a brake upon the new course? Or 
were they perhaps retreating tactically and merely waiting until the 
new policy had run into serious trouble? 

Where did Beria stand in all this? To which faction did he belong? 

In watching the Russian scene it is not difficult to arrive, by pro- 
cesses of deduction and analysis, at a definition of the broad viewpoints 
and political conceptions contending for acceptance by the ruling group. 
Nor is it very difficult to see the sectional interests and aspirations 
reflected in the competing conceptions, The broad forces aligned with 
or arrayed against one another throw their shadows sharply enough 
even across the veil of secrecy that surrounds them for the outsider to 
be able to guess the approximate disposition of those forces. But only 
in exceptional cases is it possible to venture even a guess about the 
attitude of this or that official personality on any specific issue. 
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In Russia: What Next? the supposition was expressed that ‘in the 
inner councils of the party Beria did not necessarily represent the anti- 
liberal attitude of the police,’ that he may, on the contrary, have acted 
against the ‘die-hards of the police’ as one of the promoters of reform. 


This supposition appears to have in the meantime been borne out 
by the facts. In the last period of his activity Beria represented the 
curious paradox of a semi-liberal police chief in a totalitarian state. 
The period up to the East German revolt might indeed be described as 
Beria’s hundred days. 

Beria took upon himself the responsibility for two major political 
acts, two unforgivable ‘crimes’ in the eyes of the die-hards of Stalinism 
and their associates. First, he humiliated the political police when he 
exposed its practices in connection with the ‘doctors’ plot.’ Next, he 
offended ‘Great Russian chauvinism’ when he, the Georgian, called for 
an end to Russification in Georgia, in the Ukraine, in the Baltic lands, 
and in Central Asia. 

Both these acts, the former more explicitly than the latter, had osten- 
sibly been endorsed by the other party leaders. But as Minister of the 
Interior Beria was identified with these acts more closely than anybody 
else. No wonder that some of the old hands of the political police, 
resentfully straining to recover their sacred right to extort ‘confessions’ 
from their victims, and the Great Russian chauvinists, joined hands to 
wreak vengeance on him. 

Beria was less directly associated with the conduct of foreign affairs ; 
but, as a member of the Politbureau (now the Presidium), he exer- 
cised a strong influence in that field, too. Bolshevik foreign policy has 
never been made by the Foreign Minister of the day, Molotov, Vishinsky, 
Litvinov, or Chicherin—it has always been the prerogative of the Polit- 
bureau. That foreign and domestic policies are closely interdependent has 
been an axiom. The man in charge of domestic security must therefore 
have had a considerable say in foreign affairs as well. Beria certainly had 
a decisive say in the affairs of Eastern Germany and generally of Eastern 
Europe, which had a direct bearing on Russia’s internal security, on 
the one hand, and on diplomacy, on the other. Thus his opponents 
could easily blame him for ‘appeasement’ as well as for the domestic 


reforms. 

From March to June Beria acted in close alliance with Malenkov. 
Together they swayed the Presidium, probably against Molotov’s and 
certainly against Khrushchev’s opposition or semi-opposition. Jointly 
they represented the strongest block of power within the Presidium. 
The new policy aroused great hopes and was undoubtedly very popular ; 
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and as long as this was so, nobody could challenge Malenkov’s and 
Beria’s joint authority. 

(Against this interpretation the old argument may be advanced that 
under a totalitarian regime the states of the popular mind and the social, 
cultural, and moral trends at work in society are of no political import- 
ance. In his criticism of Russia: What Next?, Mr. George F. Kennan, 
for instance, writes that the ‘majority of students of modern totalitarian- 
ism... feel that if the ruling group remains united, vigilant and ruthless, 
it need not defer extensively to, or be seriously influenced by, subjective 
feelings within the populace at large.’ And again: ‘In general, totalitarian 
leaders who retain their internal unity and their ruthlessness can scoff 
at subjective states of the popular mind .. .” 

Mr. Kennan’s words, written before Beria’s fall, reflected an assump- 
tion that there was no need for Western policy to take into account any 
genuine divisions within the Soviet ruling group, because no such 
divisions existed. This assumption has been proved wrong. But what 
conclusion is to be drawn from the fact that the Soviet ruling group 
does not ‘remain united’ and does not ‘retain its internal unity’? Then 
surely the ‘subjective states of the popular mind’ do acquire some politi- 
cal significance? And those states of mind may in part even account for 
the differences within the ruling group itself?) 

From the beginning, however, the forces opposed to the Malenkov- 
Beria policy were formidable. The old hands of the political police were 
not idle. Some party stalwarts were shocked by the all round break 
with the old established canons of Stalinism. Some chiefs of armed 
forces pondered with alarm the implications of the quasi-liberal reforms: 
would the reforms not cause a slump in labour discipline and imperil 
the armament programmes? By dint of tradition the army has been 
the mouthpiece of “Great Russian chauvinism’ and has viewed with 
suspicion and hostility the ‘centrifugal’ nationalisms of the outlying 
Republics. Some Marshals and generals could not adopt a favourable 
attitude towards a foreign policy obviously directed towards an eventual 
withdrawal of the occupation armies from Germany and Austria. 

But the coalition of shocked Stalinist die-hards, resentful policemen, 
and anxious generals was helpless as long as the new policy was triumph- 
antly carried forward on a tide of popular enthusiasm. The first hitches 
apparently occurred on the home front. To judge from circumstantial 
evidence, labour discipline did slump in industry; and collective farms 
lagged with food deliveries. But these hitches were either not serious 
enough to permit the opponents of the new policy to launch a frontal 


*My italics. 
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attack on it, or else they did not provide convenient ground for such 
an attack. 

It was Eastern Germany that gave the opponents of the new policy 
the opportunity they had eagerly awaited. 

The Germans who on June 16 and 17 descended upon the streets, 
clamouring for the dismissal of the government of Pieck and Ulbricht, 
assailing the People’s Police, and meeting Russian tanks with a hail of 
stones did in fact bring about an upheaval; but the upheaval took place 
in Moscow, not in Berlin. 

Almost certainly a cry against ‘appeasement’ went up at once within 
the walls of the Kremlin. Army chiefs could now argue that it was the 
army that had to bear the consequences of the neck-breaking political 
experiments started by the civilians; that order reigned in Eastern 
Germany as long as General Chuikov ruled there with an iron hand; 
that the trouble began as soon as the general had been replaced by 
Semyonov, as High Commissioner, and a civilian regime had been 
established ; and that then it was the army that had to rescue that regime. 

Starting from the German issue the critics could turn against the 
new policy as a whole. They could point out that not only Germany 
but the West at large was receiving Russian concessions as proof of 
Russian weakness; and that Washington in particular was using these 
concessions as the starting point for an intensified onslaught on Russia’s 
positions in Eastern and Central Europe. 

Moreover, the ruling group saw that the new policy was indeed 
becoming a source of weakness for Russia: it plunged the whole of 
Eastern Europe into a turmoil; it caused a rapid deterioration in 
Russia’s bargaining position; and it threatened to rob Russia of the 
fruits of her victory in the second world war, without any compensating 
gains. 

The ‘appeasers’ may still have argued that the new line had not yet 
been given a chance; that it would be wrong to abandon it immediately 
after it had encountered the first difficulties ; and that only by persisting 
patiently in the policy of concessions could the Soviet Government reap 
its benefits. 

But after the earthquake in Eastern Germany, after the tremors in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, after all the calls for a tough policy 
which resounded from Washington, the argument against ‘appeasement’ 
carried more weight in the Kremlin. 

In Russia as in the United States there exist groups which hold the 
view that all peace seeking is futile; these groups view with Schaden- 
freude any setback suffered by the conciliators. The position of such 
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groups was now greatly enhanced: the advocates of a tough policy in 
the West had effectively played into their hands. 

There is no reason, however, to assume that after June 16 and 17 
these extremists became the real masters of Soviet policy. The core of 
the ruling group still consists of men prepared to seek agreement with 
the West. But even the men ‘of the centre’ must have been affected by 
the arguments against ‘appeasement’. They had to admit that the 
conduct of Soviet policy since Stalin’s death was rather inept in some 
respcts. 

They had to admit that Moscow was over-hasty in making con- 
cessions and over-zealous in demonstrating its willingness to make 
further and more far-reaching concessions. Official spokesmen had many 
times confidently stated that the government would never accept Wash- 
ington’s demand that Russia must yield substantial ground before the 
West opened negotiations. In fact Malenkov’s government behaved as 
if it had tacitly accepted that demand: it did make concessions in 
advance of negotiations. 

Even from the viewpoint of the Soviet appeaser the initiation of the 
mild course in Eastern Germany turned out to have been ‘premature’. 
It provoked a near collapse of the Communist regime there. From the 
Soviet viewpoint it would have been justifiable to take such risks only 
after the West had agreed to an all round withdrawal of the occupation 
armies, The undoing of the Communist regime in Eastern Germany 
would then be the price Russia paid for a German settlement and a stop 
to the armament race. But to have paid this price so early in the game 
was the peak of folly from the Kremlin’s viewpoint. 

Thus even the men of the ‘centre’ who “ad hitherto backed the 
new policy had to recognize the need fo~ a chauge in tone and perhaps 
in tactics, even if they were not at all inclined to give up the quest for 
‘peaceful coexistence.’ Finding themselves under deadly fire from the 
extreme groups, they were all too anxious to disclaim responsibility 
for the ‘appeasement’ of recent months, and to throw the blame for it 
on someone else. 

The East German revolt also provided an opening for an attack 
on domestic reform. To be sure, not all the adherents of conciliation 
abroad stood also for reform at home; and not all the reformers need 
have been appeasers. Nevertheless there exists a broad correspondence 
between the two aspects of policy; and amid the tension created by 
the events in Germany both aspects became vulnerable. 

The sense of security and the optimism which had characterized 
Russia’s mood in the spring had gone. The cry for vigilance resounded 
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anew and with fresh vigour. Soldier, policeman and Stalinist stalwart 
could point accusing fingers at the advocates of reform: Your policy, 
so they could say, has already brought disaster in Berlin and caused 
dangerous trouble in Budapest and Prague. Soon it may bring disaster 
nearer home. In Moscow the people are already whispering about an 
impending depreciation of the rouble, and the Minister of Finance was 
compelled to speak about this in public. Discipline is becoming slack 
in the factories. Trouble is brewing in the collective farms. The news- 
papers in their new fangled zeal for free criticism are sapping popular 
respect for authority. If you are allowed to continue this policy, you 
will bring about a 16 June here in Moscow! 

The phantom of a 16 June in Moscow struck fear into the hearts 
of the reformers and paralysed their wills. 

In Russia: What Next? three possible variants of development 
were discussed : a) democratic regeneration ; b) a relapse into Stalinism ; 
and, c) a military dictatorship. It was pointed out that the prerequisite 
for a military dictatorship would be a war-like threat to Russia from 
the West. 

The picture of events is in fact more confused and contradictory 
than the theoretical forecast. Grau is jede Theorie, and ewig griin ist 
des Lebens Baum. Yet the theoretical analysis still provides the clue 
to the picture. 

The East German events followed by the call to revolt addressed 
to Eastern Europe from the West, presented Moscow with a substitute 
for a ‘war-like threat’, with half such a threat. This was not enough 
to bring about a military coup. But it was quite enough to bring back 
into action that coalition of groups in army and police which had 
shown its hand in the affair of the Kremlin doctors in January. Roughly 
the same combination of cliques which had concocted the doctors’ plot 
carried out a semi-coup against the reformers and ‘appeasers’ after 
June 16 and 17. 

Under this attack the alliance between Malenkov and Beria broke 
down. The attack was evidently powerful enough to make Malenkov 
feel that he could save his own position only by shifting his ground 
and throwing Beria to the lions. And Malenkov succeeded indeed in 
saving his position. 

‘The die-hards of the security police may still try to rally and fight 
to save their skins. (These words were written in the middle of April.) 
They may fight back from the provinces and they may try to regain 
the ground lost in Moscow. They may have influential associates and 
accomplices inside the Kremlin. They may try to remove Malenkov 
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and his associates, denouncing them as apostates, secret Trotskyite- 
Bukharinites, and imperialist agents, and presenting themselves as Sta- 
lin’s only true and orthodox heirs.’ (Russia: What Next?) 

This has come true, only that so far Beria, not Malenkov, has 
been ‘removed’ and ‘denounced as apostate’; and Malenkov has sought 
to insure his position by consenting to play the part of Beria’s chief 
denouncer. 

Beria was in a peculiarly vulnerable position. His name had been 
associated with the darkest aspects of Stalinism in the last fifteen years, 
with concentration camps, mass deportations and thought control, with 
the iron curtain, and with the purge trials in the satellite countries. He 
had performed all the unsavoury jobs asigned to him by Stalin. Yet 
after his master’s death he unmasked himself as a dvurushnik, and a 
‘liberal’ at heart. His own police despised him as a ‘liberal’; and the 
people hated him as the chief of the police. His head, the head which 
belonged to the ‘most powerful and most dreaded man of Russia’, was 
therefore the easiest prize to win for the opponents of reform. Both 
the police and the people almost certainly rejoiced at his downfall. 
The people believed that only now would the era of freedom begin 
for good, while the die-hards of the political police were confident that 
only now did the crazy spring of liberal reform come to an end. 

On the face of it the fall of Beria might be seen as a necessary stage 
in Russia’s democratic evolution; and thus Malenkov has vaguely pre- 
sented it. The chief accusation he levelled against Beria was that Beria 
had conspired to place the political police above party and govern- 
ment and thus to block the road of reform. Beria, so Malenkov stated, 
carried out the recent reforms only because he had to: these reforms 
having been decided on the joint initiative of the Central Committee 
and the Presidium, Beria pretended to carry them out loyally, while 
in fact he obstructed their execution. As if to confirm this version, the 
Central Committee restated its criticism of the Stalin cult, its opposi- 
tion to the adulation of any Leader, and its determination to secure 
‘collective leadership’, free debate, and the rule of law. 

If this were all one might indeed see the downfall of Beria as a 
further stage in Russia’s revulsion against Stalinism. But this is not all. 

What is ominous in this grim affair is, of course, not Beria’s down- 
fall but the manner in which it was brought about. He was denounced 
as traitor and enemy of the party and the people, and as an agent of 
foreign imperialism who aimed at the restoration of capitalism. This is 
the ‘classical amalgam’ of the Stalinist purges of the 1930’s. Thus, 
the reenactment of the Witches’ Sabbath, which failed to come off in 
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January, appears to have begun after all, with Beria, instead of the 
Kremlin doctors, hovering ‘through the fog and filthy air.’ 

The reproduction of the ‘amalgam’ of the 1930’s makes a mockery 
of the claim of the ruling group that it defended the principle of col- 
lective leadership against Beria. That principle implies unhampered 
expression of political differences within the leading group and ulti- 
mately within the party as a whole. But who will dare to speak his 
mind freely when he has reason to fear that for this he may be de- 
nounced as traitor and foreign agent? The Stalinist amalgam rules 
out free discussion and consequently ‘collective leadership.’ 

If it was possible to see a promise of democratic regeneration in 
Russia after Stalin’s death, this was so because denunciations of this 
sort had disappeared — they were becoming rarer and rarer even 
during Stalin’s last years. The many high officials demoted between 
March and June were not labelled foreign agents, spies, or adherents 
of capitalism. They were charged with concocting false accusations, 
abusing power, imposing policies of Russification, and so on. These 
were plausible charges, self-explanatory within a certain political con- 
text, and fitting in with the circumstances in which the dismissed men, 
whether guilty or not, had operated. The charges were made in a 
moderate and sober language in which there was no hint of a witch 
hunt. 

In contrast to this the accusations levelled against Beria are full 
of irrational, demonological overtones ; and the world is asked to believe 
that the man who was in charge of Russia’s domestic security during 
the second world war was an agent of foreign imperialism. 

The meaning of the Beria affair emerges even more conclusively 
from the fact that his fall became the signal for a new drive against 
the ‘nationalisms’ of the Georgians, Ukrainians and other non-Russian 
nationalities. It was no sheer coincidence that during the liberal spring 
Great Russian chauvinism was kept in check and the need was pro- 
claimed to give more scope to the aspirations and demands of the non- 
Russian Republics. 

Policy towards the smaller nations is the most sensitive barometer 
of the general atmosphere of the Soviet Union. Liberalization means 
less central control and more autonomy for non-Russians. Police rule 
implies strict centralization; and its tightening usually leads to a drive 
against the ‘bourgeois’ nationalisms of the outlying Republics. 

Between March and June the talk was, characteristicallly, against 
operating the bogy of ‘alleged bourgeois nationalism’ in the non-Russian 
provinces. In what seemed a long overdue act of historical justice the 
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Russifiers were dismissed from office in Tiflis and Kiev. It should perhaps 
be recalled that the Stalin era began precisely with a struggle against 
the ‘nationalist deviationists’ in Georgia and the Ukraine. It was on 
this subject that Lenin, mortally ill, wrote his last, great, angry, and 
stirring letter to the party. (The author has read the full text of this 
letter which has remained unpublished till this day.) In it Lenin ex- 
pressed his sense of shame and even of personal guilt which Stalin’s 
drive against the nationalist deviationists had aroused in him. He 
warned the party against the Great Russian chauvinism of the Soviet 
bureaucracy and of Stalin in particular, against the barbarous violence 
of that ‘truly Russian Great Bully’. who, evoking the need for strict 
central government, would oppress, insult and humiliate the non-Rus- 
sian nationalities. Lenin passionately argued that it would be a thousand 
times better for the Soviet Republic even to forego the advantages of 
centralized government than ‘to deliver the smaller nationalities into 
the hands of the Great Russian Bully.’ 

These was therefore a curious historical symmetry in the circum- 
stance that immediately after Stalin’s death the Georgian and Ukrainian 
issues reappeared on the agenda and that this time an attempt was 
made to tame the ‘truly Russian Great Bully.’ 

But ‘the Great Bully’ seems to have come back to bait the ‘bour- 
geois’ nationalists of Georgia and the Ukraine; and his return is the 
surest sign of some reaction against the progressive reforms of pre- 
ceding months. 

Under the pretext of frustrating Beria’s ambition to secure the pre- 
dominance of the political police, an attempt seems in fact to be made 
to re-establish that predominance. 

The struggle is still on, however, and its outcome has hardly been 
decided. The die-hards of Stalinism have scored only half a victory. 

In some respect the Beria affair is quite unique and cannot even 
be compared with any of Stalin’s great purges. 

None of Stalin’s victims wielded on the eve of a purge power 
comparable to Beria’s; and none had as much of a following within 
the bureaucracy. Stalin finally destroyed Bukharin, Zinoviev, Kamenev 
and their like after having first patiently, slyly and in the course of 
many years deprived them of the last shred of power, discredited them 
and rendered them harmless. On the eve of his trial Tukhachevsky was 
powerful enough as a military personality; but he had no political 
standing. Yagoda was a mere executor of Stalin’s will. In 1936-38 
Stalin had already his hands firmly on all levers of power and nobody 
dared to challenge his autocratic position. 
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Not so Malenkov. He has apparently embarked upon the slippery 
road of purges even before he stands on his own feet. His leadership 
is not yet acknowledged. His position of power is not yet consolidated. 
He must still speak and act as one of a team. The party is ‘rallying’ 
not behind ‘Comrade Malenkov’ but ‘around the Central Committee.’ 
Malenkov’s position today is not appreciably stronger than Beria’s was 
yesterday. 

If it was possible to overthrow Beria so easily what guarantee is 
there that Malenkov cannot be disgraced with just as little effort? If 
party meetings could be so rapidly persuaded to acclaim the fall of one 
triumvir, may they not look upon the destruction of any other triumvir 
with equal indifference? 

The fate of Stalin’s successors may yet prove less similar to that 
of Stalin than to that of Danton, Robespierre, Desmoulins, who sent 
each other to the guillotine, while none of them enjoyed exclusive 
authority, with the result that all were destroyed. It is, of course, 
also possible that after a series of purge trials Malenkov may finally 
emerge as the new autocrat; but this is by no means certain. 

The divisions in the ruling group reflect in the last instance con- 
flicting pressures exerted upon it by outside forces which in the long 
run work either towards a military dictatorship or towards democratic 
regeneration. The Beria affair represents therefore only one moment in 
the kaleidoscopic movement of contemporary Russian history. 

The army chiefs no longer watch the scene in passivity and silence. 
Their influence was clearly discernible in the affair of the Kremlin doc- 
tors. It was even more distinct in the Beria affair. Without the army’s 
assured support Malenkov would not have dared to strike at Beria, 
who nominally still had the whole body of the political police under 
his orders, and who, at any rate, could still rely on some section of 
the police to rally to his defence. It was no matter of chance that 
Moscow’s Press and radio gave so much prominence to the speeches 
against Beria made by Marshals Zhukov, Vassilevsky, Sokolovsky, 
Govorov and others. During the great Stalinist purges the leaders of 
the officers’ corps did not so conspicuously appear on the political stage. 
Even so, Stalin felt his position to be threatened by Tukhachevsky. 
How much more may Malenkov’s position be imperilled by his Mar- 
shals, whose military glory and popular appeal is far superior to 
Tukhachevsky’s. 

‘Malenkov’s government has struck a blow at the political police. 
(this quotation is also from Russia: What Next?) If effective the blow 
must cause a shift in the whole structure of the regime. One of its two 
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props has been weakened, perhaps shattered. On the face of it, this 
upsets the equilibrium of the regime and tends to increase the impor- 
tance of the other prop — the army. If the party has deprived itself of 
the ability to oppose the political police to the army, the army may 
become the decisive factor in domestic affairs.’ 

Paradoxically, the regime now seems to make an attempt to repair 
that shattered prop, the political police, with the army’s help. But for 
some time to come, until the Beria faction is completely eliminated, 
the political police will remain in a state of disarray, robbed of its 
normal striking power; more than ever tie government will have to 
rely for its internal security on the army. It must take some time 
before the structure of power characteristic of Stalinism is restored, if 
it can be restored at all. Until then a gap will yawn between the gal- 
vanized Stalinist method of government and the un-Stalinist mechanics 
of power. Across this a potential Bonaparte once again casts his shadow. 

Nor have the forces vanished which drove the ruling group to 
decree the reforms of last spring, although at the moment they may 
have suffered a severe setback. The reforms could not have sprung 
merely from Beria’s, or from anybody else’s, whim and ambition; they 
met a need felt deeply and widely by the nation. Malenkov and his 
associates still pay a tribute to the popular mood when they go on 
declaring that they intend to pursue the course initiated after Stalin’s 
death. The popular mood compels them to tread a twisted path rather 
cautiously, and it may even compel them to keep part of their promise. 
Moreover, the recent reforms corresponded to Russia’s new social 
structure and outlook which, although formed during the Stalin era, 
have become incompatible with Stalinism. 

No shift within the ruling group, no court intrigue, no coup or 
counter coup, and not even bloody purges can obliterate these basic 
factors, which continue to operate against the inertia of Stalinism. If 
they are not destroyed by a new world war and if they are not unduly 
cramped by fear of war, the popular mood and the urges of society 
will, sooner or later, force open the road of reform once again. And 
then they will keep it open more firmly than they did in the liberal 
spring of 1953. 








AUSTRIAN PROSPECTS 


Richard Hiscocks 


The first Austrian Republic came to an end after a precarious exist- 
ence of less than twenty years, when Hitler sent his troops across the 
frontier in March, 1938. The second Republic was founded after the 
liberation of Austria by the Allies in 1945. But the second Republic 
has never been a fully independent State. Its sovereignty has been 
limited by the Allied Control Commission. Austria has been occupied 
by its “liberators” for even longer than it was subject to Nazi Germany. 

The delay in ending the occupation has been a gross injustice to 
Austria. At Moscow in 1943 the United Kingdom, the United States 
and Soviet Russia agreed that Austria was not an enemy country, but 
“the first free country to fall a victim to Hitler’s aggression” and that 
it must be liberated from German domination. At Yalta they announced 
their intention of restoring to Hitler’s victims their sovereign rights and 
self-government in accordance with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. Austria, therefore, has not been waiting for a Peace Treaty, 
such as is signed between enemies at the end of a war, but for a State 
Treaty defining the conditions on which she is re-created as an inde- 
pendent sovereign State by the liberating Powers which have tempor- 
arily made themselves responsible for her administration. 

The failure to agree on the terms of a treatv has been Russia's fault. 
Last year in Vienna Mr. Dean Acheson pointed out that three of 
the occupying Powers wanted to go home. In fact, they have been 
wanting to go home since 1946. During 1949 they showed the strength 
of their desire to sign a treaty by agreeing, with Austrian approval and 
encouragement, to terms which gave substantial economic concessions 
to the Russians. As compensation for giving up all further claims to 
“German assets” in the Soviet zone of Austria, Russia was to receive 
$150 million in convertible currency, 60 per cent. of Austrian oil pro- 
duction for thirty years, and 60 per cent. of the oil prospecting rights 
for eight years. Austria’s agreement to these terms showed the high 
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price she was prepared to pay for freedom. Yet Russia found fresh 
reasons for refusing to sign a treaty. In May, 1951, after 258 meetings 
the representatives of the four Powers who were in charge of the treaty 
negotiations suspended their discussions indefinitely. In February of 
this year, after the resolution in favour of Austria in the United Nations 
General Assembly, two more unsuccessful meetings were held. 

It has often been said recently that Russia’s attitude towards Austria 
will be a test of her good intentions and that the Western Powers should 
aim at an Austrian settlement before dealing seriously with the bigger 
issues. In May, Russia refused an invitation to resume the Austrian 
discussions in London, Yet this may well have been no more than a 
tactical decision, and it seems likely that if there is any improvement 
in relations between Russia and the West the signature of an Austrian 
State Treaty will be one of the first results. The arguments in favour 
of restoring Austrian independence are overwhelmingly strong, and 
Russia has shown thai she is sensitive to world opinion concerning 
countries to which there is freedom of access. 

Austria is a part of the world where Russia and the West could 
come to an agreement without the sacrifice of any major interests. Any 
loss of prestige that might result from a Soviet withdrawal could be 
offset by well publicised protestations of respect for the liberties of 
small nations. The economic sacrifice that the surrender of the Soviet 
zone involved would be modified by some measure of compensation in 
the terms of the treaty to which Austria and the Western Powers would 
almost certainly agree. 

There is little point in further speculation on the likelihood of an 
Austrian treaty within the next year or two. But the possibility war- 
rants consideration of Austria’s political and economic position, were 
her freedom to be restored. Three questions in particular come to 
mind: if a State Treaty were signed, how would Austria’s situation 
compare with her situation before the Anschluss? to what extent would 
she be a viable state? and how far would she be likely to make a success 
of democratic government ? 

In origin the first Austrian Republic was a fragment of a great cos- 
mopolitan Empire. It was made up of the German-speaking provinces 
that remained after the different peoples under Habsburg rule and 
asserted their right to self-determination. Politically its logical destiny 
was union with Germany, and the great majority of Austrians of all 
parties were in favour of this solution. They saw no hope for their 
country’s future as a separate state. But the victorious Allies would 
agree to no increase in German territory, and forced independence on 
Austria against her will. Economically the Austrian Republic was some- 
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thing of an absurdity. Its top-heavy capital, Vienna, contained nearly 
a third of its total population. The coal to feed its industries had been 
lost to Poland and Czechoslovakia. It had been cut off from some of 
its main sources of food. 

As an experiment in democracy the First Republic was a conspicu- 
ous failure. Its only real success was the achievement of the Social 
Democratic administration of Vienna in the fields of housing and social 
legislation. The two main parties, the Christian Socialists and the Social 
Democrats, were very evenly matched and deeply divided both in their 
political and social outlook. After two years of coalition government 
between 1918 and 1920 a period of bitter rivalry began during which 
there was little give and take and very little of the underlying sense of 
common purpose which is the basis of succesful democracy. Each 
party organized a private army of its own. The Social Democrats, who 
were continuously in opposition, pursued a policy of obstruction and 
developed the use of mass demonstrations for party ends, a technique 
the full dangers of which later became clear in Nazi and Communist 
hands. Finally the right-wing Government of Dr. Dollfuss suspended 
Parliament in 1933 and a few months later, when the country was on 
the verge of civil war, made the harsh and inexcusable error of turning 
artillery on the workers’ flats in Vienna. 

By 1938 the situation in Austria had changed considerably. After 
twenty years of enforced independence the Austrians were developing 
an interest and faith in their destiny as a separate people. Their new 
patriotism was accentuated by the growing strength of National Social- 
ism. The Nazi regime made them realize that Austria stood for some- 
thing different from Germany. When Hitler forestalled the proposed 
plebiscite on Austrian independence by carrying out the Anschluss 
forcibly, he acted against the will of the majority of the Austrian people. 

Economically as well as politically Austria had made substantial 
progress by 1938. The Austrian people had accepted the challenge of 
their country’s precarious position. Food production had been raised. 
The tourist industry had grown rapidly and covered over 80 per cent. 
of the total trade deficit. Most important of all, the discovery of oil in 
the neighbourhood of Zistersdorf, north-east of Vienna, raised fresh 
hopes for the future. Oil production was barely 33,000 tons in 1938, 
but it was clearly only a beginning. When the Anschluss took place, 
Austria was nearly paying her way, and there was every prospect that 
she would soon be doing so completely. 

Nevertheless Austria’s improved position did not mean that all her 
problems were solved or that her future as an independent state was 
secure. Economically, she was on the borderline between solvency and 
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insolvency. Her people’s growing sense of patriotism was more closely 
linked with their dislike of Hitler’s Germany than with any positive 
convictions about their country’s future, and a minority of Austrians 
were Nazi in sympathy. So far as internal politics were concerned, 
those who regretted the passing of the Habsburgs could scarcely be 
blamed: democratic Austria had not made good. 

When the First Austrian Republic ceased to exist, it was as if a 
people, who had been forced to undertake a dangerous adventure against 
their will, had been compelled to abandon it, after their interest had been 
aroused and they had achieved a measure of success. 

Seven years of German occupation and the war solved one of 
Austria’s fundamental problems; the scepticism and indifference to- 
wards their own country and its future which lingered on in the minds 
of some Austrians. Closer acquaintance with the Hitler regime soon 
disillusioned most of those who had been attracted by the Nazi creed. 
Germany’s defeat finally discredited a movement which depended for 
its popular appeal on practical success. Hitler’s ruthless subordination 
of Austrian interests to those of the Reich fired the patriotism of even 
lukewarm Austrians. The Austrian people bitterly resented being gov- 
erned from Berlin and seeing Vienna and their historic provinces swal- 
lowed up by an administration centred in Prussia. When the war and 
the Nazi occupation ended in the spring of 1945, they had no doubt that 
their destiny was to be independent of Germany and were acutely con- 
scious of Austria’s identity as a state. 

But the other two problems remained. 

Since the War political and economic conditions in Austria have 
been exceptional. The Government has been subject to the supervision 
of the Allied Control Commission. The spontaneity of parliamentary 
life and the political parties has been restrained by the realization that 
Austrians must present a united front on certain matters affecting their 
relationship with one or more of the occupying Powers. Economically 
the country has been suffering from the effects of the Nazi regime, the 
war, and Russian exploitation: at the same time it has been in receipt 
of various forms of assistance from the West, above all Marshall Aid 
and allocation under the Mutual Security programme. Under these last 
two headings Austria has obtained nearly a billion dollars from the 
United States since April, 1948. 

In these circumstances it cannot be said for certain what the situa- 
tion in Austria will be, when the Occupation comes to an end. Any 
estimate of the economic and political prospects must be partly a matter 
of speculation. During the past eight years, however, it has been pos- 
sible to observe certain trends and developments which give a fairly 
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clear indication of how Austria’s position as an independent state to-day 
would compare with her position before the Anschluss. 

Austria’s political future will depend largely on the strength of her 
economy. The apparent hopelessness of her economic position after 
1918 contributed greatly to the defeatism of her people and to the gen- 
eral desire for union with Germany. A healthy economy is the only 
foundation on which Austria’s newly awakened patriotism can be con- 
solidated and developed. If the country pays its way, it can look for- 
ward with confidence to its political future. IF it is dependent on out- 
side economic support, its democratic liberties and diplomatic freedom 
will both be endangered. The key question for Austria, therefore, is 
whether, when its independence is restored, it will prove to be a viable 
state. 

In three branches of the Austrian economy the position is less 
favourable than it was in 1938; agriculture, and the tourist and con- 
sumer-goods industries. In spite of increased mechanization in agri- 
culture there has been an appreciable decline in the number employed 
on the land, and production in 1952 only amounted to 95 per cent. of 
the 1937 level. In the tourist year 1951-2 the total volume of foreign 
tourists measured both in numbers and length of stay reached about 93 
per cent. of the 1937 level. But the dollar earnings of the tourist in- 
dustry were much less favourable, being little more than half of the 
figure in 1937, when the real value of the dollar was about twice as 
much. The industry therefore covered less than 20 per cent. of the 
country’s trade deficit compared with 80 per cent. before the war. In 
the past the consumer-goods and luxury industries constituted the main 
strength of the Austrian economy. Since the war their importance has 
seriously declined. During the first six months of 1951 the total exports 
of finished goods was only two-thirds of the pre-war figure, and since 
then they have shown a continuous tendency to fall. 

There are grounds for hope that food production will increase and 
at least regain the pre-war level. During the last twelve months the 
price of bread-grains has ai last been fixed above that of feeding-stuffs. 
As a result farmers have increased production and are likely to continue 
to do so. There is great scope also for improving yield per acre by 
the more intensive use of artificial fertilizers, though the conservatism of 
the peasants is an obstacle. 

The future of the Austrian tourist and consumer-goods industries 
will depend largely on world economic trends about which it would be 
rash to hazard a guess. The advantageous position that the investment- 
goods industries have enjoyed during the period of post-war recovery 
and reconstruction is being modified progressively. But this does not 
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necessarily imply that the peoples of many countries will soon have 
much more to spend on consumer goods and luxuries. 

The deterioration that has been described, however, has been more 
than offset by the substantial developments that have occurred in other 
branches of the economy; developments that have been taking place 
during the last fifteen years and amount to a major revolution. 

At the time of the 4nschluss, as has been seen, when Austria came 
very near to paying her way, her annual oil production did not yet exceed 
33,000 tons. During the next six years Austrian oilfields were rapidly 
and ruthlessly exploited under German control, and in 1944 production 
reached 1,200,000 tons. ‘The fields are all in the Soviet zone, and since 
1945 the wasteful and damaging methods initiated by the Nazis to pro- 
duce quick results during the war have been developed much further 
by the Russians. It has been estimated that in 1952 the yield amounted 
to about 3,200,000 tons. No accurate comparison can be made between 
production figures in two areas within the Soviet orbit. But there is no 
doubt that Austria now challenges Roumania’s claim to be the largest 
oil producer in Europe and has probably outdistanced her already. 

It is a great tragedy for Austria that one of her most valuable 
resources has been exploited in turn by two foreign Powers and that 
her people should scarcely yet have gained any advantage from it. Since 
the war all her oil-fields have been under Soviet administration. The 
Russians have recognized the royalty rights of certain British and 
American oil interests in Austria at rates arbitrarily fixed by themselves, 
but the disposal of the oil has been determined by them, and the Austrian 
trade balance has not benefited from this great potential asset in any 
way. The Soviet authorities have allowed Austria to buy back from 
them about a third of her own total post-war oil production. Yet in 
some years this has not even satisfied her domestic needs, and she has 
been obliged to import petroleum from the United States. 

If Austria regains her political and economic freedom, her oil pro- 
duction will fall, because she will employ the sound and economic 
methods of extraction which alone can be justified from a long-term 
point of view. But a production of 2,000,000 tons a year controlled 
by herself would make all the difference to her trade balance. Austrian 
economists and oil experts already have in mind the possibility of instal- 
ling modern oil-processing plant in order to derive the maximum 
economic advantage from their oil-fields. 

During the war some important new industries were established in 
Upper Austria as part of the Nazi war-production programme. The 
main purpose was to provide a reserve of vital war industries in an 
area less vulnerable than Western Germany to Allied air attack. But 
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the choice of site was also influenced by the fact that the area was 
associated with Hitler’s childhood. At Linz, where Hitler went to 
school, the great Hermann Goering Iron and Steel Works were estab- 
lished, which later became known as the United Austrian Iron and Steel 
Works, or VOEST (an abbreviation of the German title). In their 
immediate vicinity a large nitrogen works was built which made use 
of the gas produced by the VOEST coking plant. Sixty miles away at 
Ranshofen a big aluminium plant was built near Branuau, Hitler's 
birthplace. 

These great installations were planned to serve the needs of the 
German Reich and bore no rational relationship to the rest of the 
Austrian economy. When the war ended there were some who con- 
sidered that they were a liability rather than an asset and upset the 
balance of Austrian industry by laying undue emphasis on primary pro- 
duction, when the country’s real strength lay in the consumer-goods 
industries. However, the installations represented a vast capital outlay 
and the goods they produced were in great demand during the imme- 
diate post-war period. A compromise solution was therefore adopted. 
The plants were maintained, but provision was made for the return of 
more normal conditions by developing the processing side of the indus- 
tries and giving greater variety to the production of the nitrogen works. 
Modern rolling-mills were installed at VOEST and Ranshofen, and 
finishing works were planned at Ranshofen capable of satisfying the 
domestic demand for finished aluminium products. The nitrogen plant 
at Linz has been adapted to produce sulphuric acid and two different 
kinds of fertilizer. 

These developments have added strength and balance to the Austrian 
economy. Iron and steel have been two of the main items of exports 
from post-war Austria. Ranshofen aluminium has been sent to many 
different countries including the United States. In the four years be- 
tween 1947 and 1950 the Linz nitrogen works earned $25 million worth 
of foreign exchange by the export of artificial fertilizer. If foreign 
markets fail, experts estimate that the whole fertilizer production could 
be absorbed with advantage by Austrian agriculture. 

The large amount of capital required to adapt war installations to 
peaceful purposes has been made available through Marshall Aid. In 
other respects also the Austrian economy has benefited greatly under 
the European Recovery Programme. American generosity has made 
possible the initiation or acceleration of undertakings for which pre- 
viously the necessary capital was lacking. Rapid progress has been 
made since the war with the electrification of the Austrian railways. 
Above all much has been done to develop part of Austria’s enormous 
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hydro-electric power potential. Hydro-electric current production rose 
from 2.51 billion kilowatt-hour in 1945 to 5.66 billion in 1951, and there 
are a number of projects now in progress which will result in further 
substantial progress when they are completed. Austria is already the 
second largest exporter of current in Europe, and the great scope that 
remains for future development is shown by the fact that her potential 
output of hydro-electric current is estimated to be at least 30 billion 
kilowatt-hours a year. One of the most significant results of the recent 
programme of development with American help has been to make 
Austrian statesmen and economists aware of the urgent importance of 
exploiting this potential. 

In the light of these great achievements it is clear that an indepen- 
dent Austria would be in a much stronger economic position to-day than 
it was in 1938. Of its potential viability there can no longer be any 
doubt. Apart from the advances that have been described, it should be 
remembered that Russia is still controlling and exploiting, in addition 
to the oil-fields, nearly five hundred industrial and agricultural enter- 
prises in the Soviet zone on the pretext that they are German assets. 
Their return to Austria will have a considerable effect on the country’s 
economy. The scale of the Soviet exploitation is indicated by the fact 
that Austria’s total losses to Russia have been estimated as approxi- 
mately equal to her gains from the United States under the European 
Recovery Programme. 

Any State Treaty that is signed will almost certainly provide for 
compensation to Russia for the surrender of her claims to reparations, 
in the form of German assets, which are based on the Potsdam Agree- 
ment of 1945. But neither Austria nor the Western Allies would now 
agree to such substantial compensation as they approved in 1949. Russia 
since then has had the benfit of four more years of exploitation. What- 
ever the compensation, therefore, Austria’s economic position after a 
Treaty is still likely to be much better than it is to-day and than it was 
before the Anschluss. 

This fact, as has been pointed out, is likely to have a decisive effect 
on the country’s future political development. But there are other good 
reasons for being hopeful about the political prospects. 

Rival political leaders developed a sense of comradeship as victims 
of Nazi persecution. They learned to respect one another as men and 
to sympathize with one another’s sufferings. When the post-war gov- 
ernments came to be formed the extreme leaders of the inter-war period 
had disappeared from the scene. Dr. Karl Renner, the one outstanding 
statesman who survived, had lost influence with the Social Democrats 
between the wars because he had repeatedly advocated compromise. 
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Leopold Kunschak, the Christian Socialist who became President of the 
National Assembly, had protested against the authoritorianism of Doll- 
fuss. In the national emergency, coalition government was necessary 
and has survived until to-day. Its effects have not been entirely good 
and it is unfortunate that it has had to last so long. But it has taught 
politicians on both sides the value of co-operation, tolerance and com- 
promise, a lesson that was much needed after the bitter party rivalry of 
the First Republic. The two outstanding statesmen of the post-war 
years, Dr. Renner and Leopold Figl, who was Chancellor from Decem- 
ber, 1945, until last April, were both men who put country before party 
and were tolerant and conciliatory by nature. 

When a State Treaty is signed, it is to be expected that the coalition 
will break up and political rivalry will be renewed in full. The gap 
between Austrian parties is wide, and conflict will sometimes be bitter. 
But the educative effect of common suffering under the Nazis and the 
common struggle after the War is likely to be permanent. The ordeal 
of the last fifteen years has brought the Austrian people a stage nearer 
to democratic maturity. When the Second Austrian Republic has won 
its freedom, there are good grounds for hoping that its political record 
will differ considerably from that of the First. 

Finally, the spirit of patriotism that was called forth by Hitler and 
the German occupation has been consolidated and strengthened since 
the war. The common struggle of the Austrian people to overcome 
economic difficulties, rebuild their state, and resist Russian pretensions 
has increased their sense of purpose and faith in themselves. As they 
face the political and economic problems that will present themselves 
after a Treaty is signed, they are unlikely to be distracted by the funda- 
mental doubts and divisions that had such a disastrous influence on the 
history of their country between the wars. 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN SCENE 
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traders, that if one played on a flute in Zanzibar all Africa 

danced. This was a picturesque way of saying that any event 
in Africa had its repercussions all over the continent. It is as true 
today as it was two hundred years ago. 

Perhaps the most important single event in Africa during the past 
year has been Dr. Malan’s victory in the South African general elec- 
tion last April. This victory re-endorsing a policy of militant White 
supremacy has been watched with mixed feelings by European mi- 
norities in East and Central Africa and by millions of Africans, at dif- 
ferent stages of political development all over the Dark Continent. 

For all practical purposes the election was fought between two 
parties, the Nationalist Party, led by Dr. Daniel Malan, and the 
United Party, formerly led by General Smuts and now under the 
leadership of Mr. Strauss. The South African Labour Party con- 
tested a few constituencies under an electoral agreement with the 
United Party but the influence of this party in South African affairs 
is slight. 

When parliament dissolved before the election Dr. Malan’s Na- 
tionalist Party had a majority of thirteen seats over all the other 
parties. The election gave him a majority of twenty-nine seats. 

About this result two points must be made clear. Dr. Malan in- 
creased his majority in the election, but, as in 1948, he did not poll 
as many votes as his opponents. That his majority was as large as 
29 seats on a minority vote, was due to the peculiarities of the South 
African electoral system which weighs the country constituencies over 
the urban ridings. 

The other point is, that, only a handful of non-Europeans voted 
at all. Some of the forty-eight thousand Cape Coloureds (people of 
mixed descent) who remained on the common electoral roll in spite 
of Dr. Malan’s efforts to remove them in 1952, voted in the Cape 
Province. Apart from this exception, the election was a White affair, 
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watched with apprehension and hostility by the non-European majority 
of South Africa’s population. 

The main plank of the Nationalist party’s policy was the doctrine 
of “Apartheid” or separation of the races. There were other declara- 
tions of course. Dr. Malan’s supporters are usually to be found among 
the Afrikaners, or Dutch-speaking South Africans who until quite re- 
cently lived in the country districts. To this group, the Nationalists 
made a highly emotional appeal to vote for the “Volk” and against the 
‘foreign’ influences of British South Africa. The main appeal was, how- 
ever, to racial prejudice, to the fear of African demands for political 
rights, to the fear of African competition in the skilled and semi- 
skilled labour market and to the fear of miscegenation that economic 
and social equality might bring. 

A great deal has been written about the doctrine of apartheid but 
few people understand what it means. There are really two doctrines 
of apartheid, “idealistic apartheid” and “practical apartheid.” 

To explain each, it is necessary to go back to the position in 1948, 
when the Nationalists won the penultimate general election and began 
to implement a policy which, until then, had been only a matter of 
academic speculation. 

In 1948 the native Bantu population was around eight million, while 
Europeans numbered about two and a half million. In the Cape Province 
there were a little more than one million Cape Coloured people, living 
principally in and around Cape Town. There were also some few 
hundred Indians living in the sub-tropical province of Natal. The heart 
of the racial problem was, however, the huge African majority. 

Of these, some three million lived in Native Reserves. They were 
a primitive people, living in tribalised societies. The remaining five 
million were distributed throughout what I shall call, “White South 
Africa’ and some two million were forming a growing African prole- 
tariat in the major industrial towns. 

According to the idealistic theory of apartheid the Reserves are 
the “National Home” of all these Africans. There, according to the 
theory, they can develop “on their own lines,” apart from the White 
man although under his guidance. 

In this way the conflicts and competition between a higher and a 
lower civilization will be avoided and justice and harmony can prevail. 


In considering this theory, it is important to remember that al- 


though 60 per cent. of South Africa’s native population is living out- 
side these reserves, there is already considerable overpopulation there. 
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The soil is also badly eroded in many areas owing to primitive agricul- 
tural techniques. 

The chief supporters of the theory of idealistic apartheid are the 
leaders of the Federated Dutch Reformed Church and they are backed 
by many sincere Afrikaner intellectuals. 


In 1950, the Federated Dutch Reformed Church came out in favour 
of the systematic and gradual superseding of Native labour by European 
labour in industry and agriculture. The Africans were to be removed 
into an industrial system of their own to be established on the reserves. 
In view of White South Africa’s dependence on Native labour it is not 
surprising that the Church should have added that, “this policy will 
call for great sacrifices on the part of the European community in 
South Africa.” 

Studying the theory further, several snags come immediately to 
mind. First of all, South Africa’s economic system is based on cheap 
Native labour. Her mines would not be able to produce economically 
without this labour and it is extremely doubtful whether her secondary 
industry could continue either. Idealistic apartheid would mean a greatly 
reduced European standard of living. 


On the other hand, unless industries were established on the Native 
reserves, these areas could not support the greatly increased popula- 
tion that the return of five million Africans from the White areas would 
involve. 


With the establishment of these industries South Africa would 
have two levels of industrial production. Low cost production in the 
Native Reserves and high cost production in the White areas. As for 
agriculture, it is doubtful whether the White farming community could 
carry on without Native labour. 

Faced with this challenge of idealistic apartheid from the most in- 
fluential church in South Africa and a church to which most of his 
supporters give their allegiance, Dr. Malan neatly sidestepped the issue. 

In Parliament he described total territorial apartheid as an “ideal” 
but not practical policy or the policy of his government. Europeans and 
Natives, he said, must continue to live together for a time. The first 
aim would be to check the flow of Natives from the tribal areas without 
harming the demand for labour in White areas. This policy, he added, 
was not in conflict with that of the church. 

The Minister of Labour, Mr. Ben Schoeman, went even further 
in Parliament when he said that his party had never advocated total 
apartheid and accepted a permanent Native population in the White 
areas. 
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Mr. Schoeman then went on to make a very significant statement. 
“The whole crux of the policy of the government is that we do not 
want to create a permanent stratum of European unskilled labour and 
then allow the Natives to advance beyond the Europeans.” 

With the rejection of the theory of idealistic apartheid, the Na- 
tionalists have been concentrating on practical apartheid. In a sense 
this is rather like having their cake and eating it. They need Native 
labour. Any policy that results in doing without it will involve un- 
bearable sacrifices, so the emphasis in practical apartheid is on separa- 
tion within the existing social and territorial framework. 

What does practical apartheid mean? The only way of answering 
this, is to describe what the Nationalists have done since they came to 
power in 1948. 

Legislation has been passed to prevent the intermarriage of people 
of different races and to punish less formal unions. Segregation has 
been ordered in trains, post offices and an attempt has been made to 
impose it in shops and department stores. 

The Group Areas Act has been passed, which aims at bringing about 
social separation by defining areas of residence, ownership and trade, 
although only in the local sense, as between one part of a town and 
another. In the economic sphere, Native artisans have been trained 
but are restricted to working in Native townships and areas. 

It is in the political sphere, however, that the most important moves 
have been made. The Native Advisory Council, a purely advisory body 
in which the Natives could discuss legislation affecting themselves has 
been abolished. 

The past two years have also seen Dr. Malan’s struggle to remove 
the Cape Coloured people from the common electoral roll in the Cape 
Province where they have voted on equal terms with Europeans for 
the past hundred years.’ 

It must be said in fairness, however, to Dr. Malan’s administration 
that, since 1948, they have spent more money on African education 
than General Smuts’ government ever did. 

It is this policy of practical apartheid that received the endorse- 
ment of the South African electorate last April. Since the election 
Dr. Malan has indicated that he intends to go ahead with his plan to 
disfranchise the Cape Coloured people and there are indications that 
a greater degree of spatial segregation will be enforced. 


*For a fuller description of apartheid and possible alternatives see “Alter- 
natives to Apartheid in South Africa” by J. W. Patten, Foreign Affairs, January, 
1952, Washington, D.C. 
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In the election, the Nationalists were opposed by the United Party. 
This party has often been criticised for following a ‘‘me too” policy as 
regards Native affairs in South Africa. I think that this is unfair. The 
United Party is less one party than a large unwieldy coalition of in- 
terests brought together by one positive ideal. 

The United Party’s chief aim is to bring together English and 
Afrikaner South Africans and under the late General Smuts it went 
a long way towards realising this aim. It is the party of the towns, 
of English-speaking South Africa and of the more educated and liberal 
elements among the Afrikaner population. 

It is unfortunate that in realising the aim of White unity, the United 
Party has only too often had to compromise on matters of Native 
policy. The reason for this is that there is really little difference be- 
tween the English and Afrikaners in South Africa over the desirability 
of White supremacy though many of the English group have not al- 
together forgotten the traditions of 19th century liberalism and Rhodes’ 
call for “equal rights for all civilized men.” 

In fighting the election the United Party concentrated on economic 
issues and attempted to sidestep the vital issue of colour. When pinned 
down on this issue, the statements of its leaders sounded like a milder 
form of apartheid. It would, of course, have been suicidal for the 
United Party to come out in favour of any increase in Non-European 
political rights for the simple reason that most White South Africans 
have not yet been convinced that White supremacy cannot be main- 
tained. 

As for the election itself, the Nationalists carried the rural con- 
stituencies while the United Party won the town seats. The real battle 
was in the new industrial suburbs populated by recently urbanised 
Afrikaners. Here the fear of African competition in the skilled and 
semi-skilled labour market proved a greater rallying cry than the 
country’s deteriorating economic position and the rising cost of living. 

These ridings gave Dr. Malan his increased majority. The after- 
math of the election has been interesting. The Nationalists have put 
out feelers to the right wing of the United Party in an attempt to win 
over sufficient members to put through the Coloured Vote bill with the 
necessary two-thirds majority. There are indications, too, that they 
have had some success in this direction. 

The personal position of Mr. Strydom, leader of the Transvaal 
Nationalists, who believes in an even more extreme policy than Dr. 
Malan, has been strengthened and he will probably succeed Dr. Malan 
as leader of the party. 

Inside the defeated United Party there has been a great deal of 
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recrimination. Many members of this party have, for a long time, 
been dissatisfied with the leadership of Mr. Strauss. Mr. Strauss, a 
quiet and able lawyer, was General Smuts’ secretary and owes his 
leadership of the party to this fact. He is not considered, however, by 
many United Party supporters, a big enough man to lead the political 
battle against the Nationalists. 

Another aspect of this dissatisfaction inside the United Party has 
been the splintering away of elements of the party to form two new 
South African political parties, the Federal Union Party and the 
Liberal Party. 

I shall deal with the Federal Union Party first because it is the 
most important of the two at present. The party is led by Senator 
Heaton Nichols of Natal who, until his reccnt resignation from the 
United Party, was Leader of the Opposition in the South African 
Senate. The party has the support of the whole of the ex-servicemen’s 
Torch Commando in Natal and is supported by some leaders of this 
movement in the other provinces. 

The aims of the Federal Union Party are a more liberal Native 
policy, immediate group representation of Indians in Parliament in 
the same way as Natives in the Cape Province, and provincial autonomy, 
intended to prevent Afrikaner nationalism from permanently dominat- 
ing South Africa. It also stands for the secession of Natal from the 
Union of South Africa if the “compact of union” is finally broken 
by the Nationalist government. 

More specifically this last aim means that if the Nationalists inter- 
fere with English language rights as there are indications that they 
may, then predominantly English-speaking Natal will leave the Union. 

The Liberal Party has no mass support at present but its leader- 
ship includes some of the greatest living South Africans, from its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Margaret Ballinger, for many years a Native representative 
in Parliament, to such well known figures as Alan Paton, the author 
of Cry, the Beloved Country, and Leo Marquard, a well known Afri- 
kaner historian and writer. 

The party stands for the granting of equal political rights to all 
suitably qualified persons, regardless of race, in other words, an educa- 
tional franchise for all. Most South African liberals realise that a 
universal franchise, similar to that recently put in force in Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast, is not the answer to the country’s problems. But an 
educational franchise would go a long way towards satisfying the im- 
mediate demands of many educated non-European leaders and give the 
country a breathing space in which to work out a final solution on 
democratic lines. 
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South African liberal opinion is spread thinly over the population, 
mainly in the urban areas, and is concentrated only in some universities, 
churches and social welfare organisations. There has been little op- 
portunity for liberals to make their views directly felt by the adminis- 
tration. The fact that such leading liberals have formed their own 
party, shows their awareness of the crisis now looming ahead for the 
Union, and of the need for immediate and active intervention if lib- 
eralism is to survive there as a living force. 

South African liberalism is made up of two elements. The first is 
the “Cape liberal tradition,” based on 19th century liberal humani- 
tarianism and the philanthropic ideals of the Evangelical Revival in 
Britain and the second stems from later 19th century economic liber- 
alism, rooted in enlightened self-interest. This latter aspect has found 
its modern adherents among the mining magnates and industrialists 
of the Transvaal. 

Briefly the code of South African liberalism is, “Equal rights for 
all civilized men and equal opportunities for all to become civilized.” 
In the case of economic liberalism this is modified to “Equal pay for 
equal work and equal opportunities for all to become skilled workers.” 

Today South African liberals face three main handicaps. They 
have been accustomed to think in terms of White leadership and even 
of White solidarity. They are scattered all over the Union so that they 
can only influence events faintly and indirectly and their static code of 
moderation and tolerance has served only to irritate the White majority 
while not satisfying organized non-European opinion. 

Finally they have often found themselves advocating the same ideals 
and policies as those proclaimed by the Communists, though not for 
the same motives, and have consequently been forced into self-justifica- 
tion and often into silence and inactivity. 

In the present critical state of the Union, it remains to be seen 
whether the liberal leaders will be able to reactivate South African 
liberalism and by abandoning paternalistic attitudes to regain the con- 
fidence of the non-European peoples whose leaders have almost ceased 
to believe in White goodwill. 

Looking at the future of South Africa it is difficult to feel optimis- 
tic. Another five years of Nationalist rule will undoubtably increase 
the bitterness between Europeans and non-Europeans. Economically, 
the position is deteriorating as foreign investors hesitate to invest in 
such a troubled country. 

Unless the White majority abandon their belief in permanent White 
supremacy over a Black helot class, conflict, bloodshed and ruin lie 
ahead. 








PROBLEMS OF COALITION DIPLOMACY: 
THE KOREAN EXPERIENCE 


Norman Altstedter * 


HE WESTERN WORLD'S unity was tested possibly more severely by 

} the Korean truce negotiations than by the Communist aggression 

in Korea. The challenge of aggression was met successfully but the 

full results of the truce are ye* to be unfolded. An examination of the 

problems of western unity in the context of a survey of the truce talks 

may be of some value in assessing the possibilities and requirements 
for a united stand in the future. 

The clarity of the threat posed by the aggression welded the Allies 
into an harmonious military unit. But the way to end hostilities was 
not so clearly defined and it is therefore not surprising that the Allies 
failed sometimes to agree on what course to adopt. 

The United States’ leadership in the fight against aggression was 
expressed formally in the Security Council’s resolution of July 7, 1950, 
which set up the Unified Command to act for the UN. Since the Unified 
Command was directed by the U.S. government the other Allies in 
Korea could express their views about the negotiations only through 
regular diplomatic channels, including the UN, and at the meetings 
in Washington of the sixteen UN members with troops in Korea. 
Regular diplomatic channels were not swift enough to enable prior 
agreement on truce tactics and the substance of the meetings in Wash- 
ington appears to have been more of information than decision. 

Thus, soon after the truce negotiations started the question was 
raised by competent observers whether it might not be more effective 
for the cause of Allied unity to have at least one other UN member 
besides the U.S. at the conference table. Possibly the inclusion of a 
representative of Britain, as the most important of the Allies next to 
the U.S., would have strengthened the Allied position without further 
ruffling Allied harmony. 

Britain and Canada particularly, among the UN members fighting 
in Korea, were recognized as holding views about the prosecution of 
the war and negotiating the truce which were not in complete accord 


*Graduate in Modern History, the University of Toronto; an editor and corres- 
pondent for The Canadian Press following the war, covering the United Nations 
1948-1952; at present, a public relations writer in New York. 
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with U.S. actions. Long before the negotiations started differences 
could be noted in the approaches to several problems: the possibilities 
of recognizing Communist China and its admission to the UN; the 
prospect of using atomic weapons in Korea; the distance UN forces 
should advance towards the Yalu River. 

The problems of maintaining unity were revealed during the course 
of the unsuccessful attempts by the UN Cease-Fire Group to persuade 
the Communists to enter truce negotiations in January, 1951. The 
Communist reply to a UN statement of principles was regarded as a 
complete rejection by some states — particularly the U.S. — and as a 
partial agreement or counter-proposal by others. But the U.S. im- 
mediately introduced a resolution to the General Assembly naming the 
Chinese Communists as aggressors in Korea. This placed Canada, for 
one, in a diplomatic dilemma. On the one hand was the necessity for 
a common front and the belief that the Chinese Communists were taking 
part in an aggression, and on the other was the almost equally-strong 
feeling that the U.S. resolution was ill-timed in view of the continuing 
possibilities for negotiation. Finally, however, Canada voted to brand 
Communist China as an aggressor — but “reluctantly,” which is the 
unusually frank word used in an official Canadian description of the 
affair. 

Russia’s Jakob Malik made his “cease-fire” radio address on June 
23, 1951, little more than two months after Gen. Mathew B. Ridgway 
replaced Gen. Douglas MacArthur as Commander-in-Chief of United 
Nations forces in Korea. Perhaps more significantly, the Russian’s 
speech came about a month after Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
told a Congressional committee that the military objective of the UN 
was to stop the aggressors at the 38th parallel. The Russians apparently 
interpreted this statement as evidence that a negotiated settlement along 
the 38th parallel would be acceptable to the U.S. — Communist armies 
by this time had been pushed back north of the parallel in some sectors 
and there was a military stalemate. The West’s immediately favour- 
able response to Malik’s overture was evoked by what he left out of 
his speech: he did not mention the previous Communist pre-conditions 
for a cease-fire: withdrawal of all foreign troops from Korea; admis- 
sion of Communist China to the UN; and transfer of Formosa to Com- 
munist China. 

Malik’s diplomatically unprecedented use of the radio to propose 
cease-fire negotiations was matched by the Unified Command’s broad- 
casts to the Chinese Communists and North Koreans concerning UN 


proposals for meetings. 
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The longest battlefield truce talks in history started July 10, 1951, 
at Kaesong, ancient former capital of Korea. Almost immediately after 
the talks started, they bogged down in a series of charges and counter- 
charges about violations of the demilitarized zone and other technicali- 
ties. 

Several Communist moves deepened the fears of those who believed 
they were using the respite of the talks as a ruse to strengthen their 
military position. But the Communists were also able to give an unreal 
air of sweet reasonableness by backing down in early truce sessions on 
several of their previous demands, including exclusion of western cor- 
respondents from Kaesong and inclusion in the truce talks of a dis- 
cussion about withdrawal of foreign troops from Korea. As for the 
UN, its conciliatory agreement to meet at Kaesong turned out to be 
a mistake. In that town surrounded by Communist forces, the Unified 
Command was open to many provocations which could make it appear 
intransigent. 

Even after the transfer of the truce site to Panmunjom, progress 
on the basic issues of a truce came exceedingly slowly. A month passed 
before an agenda was adopted, and four months before there was agree- 
ment on the first item — that the military demarcation line in a truce 
should be the line of contact between both sides. On this point the Com- 
munists made what appeared to be another concession: they dropped 
their demand that UN forces pull back to the 38th parallel. 

In mid-November there appeared widespread press reports con- 
cerning serious criticism — from allies of the U.S. and from within 
the U.S. government — of the manner in which the UN Command 
negotiators were handling the truce talks. The fear was expressed that 
the UN Command was basing too many of its demands in the talks on 
military rather than political considerations; that the UN provided 
inadequate safeguards against violation of the demilitarized zone; that 
not enough information was released by the UN Command about 
progress of the truce talks; that the Communists were being given the 
opportunity of saying that the UN Command did not want a truce. 

Following agreement on the demarcation line, the negotiators quickly 
deadlocked over the next item on their agenda — arrangements for 
carrying out the truce. The basic positions at the outset were that the 
UN wanted the fullest possible supervision of activities behind the 
demilitarized zone, while the Communists were unwilling to accept any 
thorough investigative supervision. The Communists finally backed 
down on their opposition to a body of neutral countries as a super- 
visory group for the truce but then made the obviously bargaining 
proposal, which was discarded later, that the Soviet Union be named 
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as one of the neutral countries. On its side, the UN Command at first 
insisted and later relented on its demand that air supervision of the 
areas behind the lines be allowed. 

Another quick deadlock arose when the negotiators left the truce 
arrangements item in abeyance and tackled the question of exchange of 
prisoners of war — at first apparently regarded as no tougher a problem 
than any of the others. This soon proved a sticking point also and the 
negotiators moved on to the next item — the question of ‘“recommen- 
dations to the governments of the countries concerned on both sides.” 

This item was settled with greater dispatch than any other on the 
agenda but has since proved to be a source of friction not only between 
the UN and the Communists but among the Allies as well. This article 
of the armistice agreement provides for the recommendation that within 
three months after the armistice, a political conference of a higher 
level be held “to settle through negotiation the questions of the with- 
drawal of all foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, etc.” Since the interpretation of the “etc.” already 
is becoming a hotly disputed point, it should be noted that the UN 
negotiators made it plain that the word “etc.’”’ was not to be construed 
to relate to matters outside Korea. 

Agreement on the post-truce political conference was reached Feb- 
ruary 16, 1952, and the UN Command might well have recessed the 
talks then instead of October 8, 1952, for all that was accomplished 
in the intervening period. The UN put forward a “package proposal” 
in April but it was rejected and by June it was clear to all that a truce 
could be realized but for the Communist insistence on repatriation of 


all prisoners of war. 
* * + 
The prisoner-of-war issue caused wider dissension among the Allies 
than any other problem which came to public notice during the nego- 
tiations. Strangely enough, there was almost no hint in the press that 
the question of prisoners would be a major issue between the UN and 
the Communists until about five months after the negotiations started. 
And it was not until mid-January — another two months — before 
the basic issue was out in the open. The source of contention was that 
the UN Command refused to use force to repatriate unwilling prisoners 
and the Communists refused to agree that prisoners had the right to 
decide that they should not be repatriated. The positions were solidified 
when the UN Command stated that every captive must have the right 
to accept or refuse repatriation, and the Communists declared that they 
would fight to the end rather. than yield on the prisoners’ problem. 
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In April, however, a major attempt was made by the UN Command 
to reach a compromise. The UN Command is reported to have told the 
Communists that only about 15 per cent. of the prisoners held by the 
UN would refuse repatriation. The Communists then indicated ap- 
proval of the plan whereby they would broadcast amnesty appeals to 
supposedly anti-Communist prisoners held by the UN and then the UN 
would screen the prisoners to find which ones would forcibly resist 
repatriation. But the scheme blew up in everyone’s face when the UN 
Command reported the results of its screening: 101,600 of the 169,000 
prisoners would forcibly resist repatriation. 

After reporting these figures, the UN Command made another 
proposal to end the deadlock. That plan would have provided: 1) no 
restriction on rehabilitation or reconstruction of airfields after the 
truce — a point which the Communists demanded; 2) exchange of 
seventy thousand prisoners held by the UN Command for twelve 
‘housand prisoners held by the Communists; 3) acceptance of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, but not Russia, as members of the proposed truce 
advisory commission. This plan was rejected by the Communists at the 
end of April. Nothing was accomplished through the summer and on 
October 8, 1952, the UN Command broke off the talks until the 
Communists were ready to make “constructive” proposals. 

Meanwhile, the General Assembly in New York took up the ques- 
tion of prisoners with the result that the humanitarian, moral, legal and 
political issues involved and the disagreements among the Allies were 
revealed sharply. 

Russia bore down on the legalisms involved — its strongest arguing 
point. The Communists said that the North Koreans had agreed to 
abide by the Geneva Convention when the war started and they noted 
that the Convention makes no mention of prisoners refusing repatriation. 
To back up his case, Russia’s Andrei Vishinsky quoted Article 118 of 
the Geneva Convention which said that “prisoners of war shall be re- 
leased and repatriated without delay after the cessation of active hos- 
tilities.”” Carefully avoiding any direct demand that force be used to 
repatriate prisoners, Vishinsky charged that North Korean and Chinese 
prisoners in UN hands had been forced to say they would refuse 
repatriation. 

In countering the Communist’s legal argument, the Allies noted 
that no international law says that a prisoner should be forced to return 
home when he fears for his life or liberty; that many legal precedents 
existed since the second world war, including many treaties signed by 
Russia, in which the right of prisoners not to be forced to return home 
was recognized. Above all, the western powers argued that international 
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law should be interpreted through humanitarian principles which would 
not force prisoners to return home. 

But the rift between the views of the U.S. and those of Britain and 
Canada among others, flared into the open when India started work on 
a resolution seeking a compromise on the prisoner problem — despite 
the fact that the resolution was to state openly that there should be no 
forced repatriation, the cardinal point in the Allies’ position. The Cana- 
dian delegation was the first to suggest publicly the provision which 
was to be the basis of the Indian compromise plan — that a group of 
neutral countries receive prisoners opposing repatriation in a neutral 
zone and there the prisoners would decide on whether to return home, 
under conditions which could give no hint of pressure. Britain and 
Canada were understood to believe at that time that the hard core of 
the problem was the twelve thousand Chinese prisoners held by the 
UN who refused repatriation. The total number of prisoners listed by 
the UN stood at 121,000, with seventy thousand refusing repatriation. 
The solution envisaged by those sponsoring a neutral screening was a 
probable dwindling to insignificance of the number of Chinese who 
wonld refuse repatriation. 


When the Indian resolution was finally introduced on November 
17, 1952 after much behind-the-scenes juggling, U.S. spokesmen im- 
mediately threw cold water on it. They objected to the line-up of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden and Switzerland as the neutral commission: 
they held that the Indian proposal would allow prisoners to be held 
indefinitely: that no neutral commission could physically handle the 
ioh of feeding and controlling the prisoners. Moreover, at that late 
date they expressed concern that the Communists might use a cease- 
fire to build un their forces to launch another attack. Some delegates at 
the UN privately expressed confusion as to whether the U.S. wanted 
1 cease-fire at that time. 


An indication of the bitterness of the rift was contained in a British 
press statement which said that “ we do not believe this chance (for a 
truce) should be thrown away.” 


The American delegation’s public objections to the Indian plan 
were finally narrowed down to the issue of how long prisoners who 
refused repatriation should be held in captivity. The Indians were per- 
suaded to amend their resolution to state that the UN itself would 
take over those prisoners sixty days after the projected political con- 
ference began. Perhaps for tactical reasons, U.S. opposition to the 
Indian plan continued even after the amendments. But Russia saved 
the day for allied unity by rejecting the Indian proposal in terms which 
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charged that it followed the U.S. line of non-forcible repatriation of 
prisoners. 

The revised Indian resolution was adopted by the General As- 
sembly on December 3, 1952 by a vote of fifty-four to five with one ab- 
stention. By the middle of the month the Chinese Communists and 
North Koreans had formally rejected as illegal and unreasonable the 
UN plan which they were largely to adopt only four months later as 
their own proposals for a compromise. 

* * * 

The immediate series of events which led to a truce can be said 
to have started on February 22, 1953, when Gen. Mark Clark, then 
Commander-in-Chief of the UN forces in Korea, renewed a proposal 
made by the UN Command in December, 1951, that sick and wounded 
personnel be repatriated. The Communists replied favourably to this 
plan and two days later Premier Chou En-Lai of Communist China 
made a statement at Peiping which appeared to back down on the 
previously crucial Communist demand that all prisoners be returned. 

When the negotiations were renewed, the Communist proposals 
boiled down to the following: all prisoners desiring repatriation would 
be sent home within two months of an armistice; those remaining would 
be sent to a neutral state where for six months their home countries 
could send representatives to give “explanations”; if any prisoners 
remained in custody at the end of the six-month period, the question 
of their disposition would be turned over to the political conference. 
These terms were unacceptable to the UN Command — prisoners could 
still be held indefinitely. Subsequently, the Communists modified their 
proposal and suggested setting up a neutral commission composed of 
Switzerland, Sweden, Poland, Czechoslovakia and India, which would 
take over in Korea the care of the prisoners unwilling to be repatriated ; 
the Communists also cut the “explanation” period down to four months 
instead of six. 

In mid-May the UN Command put forward a proposal that was to 
run counter to the views of Britain and Canada, and, in fact, in the 
opinion of many observers, to the provisions of the Indian resolution 
approved by the U.S. along with the entire non-Communist member- 
ship of the General Assembly. The UN Command overture was for 
release of all prisoners of Korean nationality immediately after the 
truce was signed — without turning them over to the neutral com- 
mission. The discord which this bid caused among the Allies was noted 
in an exchange between Ottawa and Washington. Canada asked for 
clarification of what appeared to be differences between the UN Com- 
mand stand at Panmunjom and the plan backed by the UN Assembly. 
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The U.S. State Department argued that the Indian plan never had been 
before the negotiators at Panmunjom because it had been rejected by 
the Communists. Again, the criticism was heard that the UN negotiators 
at Panmunjom were giving the Communists ammunition for their 
propaganda charge that the UN Command did not want a truce. 

However, the UN Command dropped this demand — possibly a 
sop from the beginning to South Korea’s President Syngman Rhee — 
and the agreement on prisoners was signed June 8, 1953. It provided: 
setting up the neutral commission proposed by the Communists, with 
India providing all troops necessary for security; turning over all 
prisoners who refused repatriation to the commission in the demilitarized 
zone, within sixty days after they were turned over to the commission ; 
submitting the question of remaining prisoners to the proposed political 
conference for thirty days; release of prisoners within another thirty 
days if the political conference failed to reach a decision on them; aid 
by the Red Cross Society of India to the released prisoners to transport 
them to neutral nations which the prisoners chose within another thirty 
days. 

The signing of the prisoner agreement opened the way for an 
armistice to be effected within days. But at that point, with cessation 
of hostilities in sight, the whole structure of the negotiations appeared 
to be smashed when the UN Command announced that on the early 
morning of June 18 approximately twenty-five thousand anti-Com- 
munist North Korean prisoners had broken out of prison camps and 
that “there is every evidence of actual collusion between Republic of 
Korea guards and prisoners.” Another forty days passed before hos- 
tilities ceased. 


* * * 


President Rhee came close to destroying the gains in collective 
action against aggression that had been built up painfully by the Allied 
efforts in Korea. It can be argued that because of Rhee’s action some 
countries may think twice about joining collective action against any 
further aggression where one member of the group can wield a veto 
on peace efforts. Rhee attempted to justify his undercutting of the 
truce efforts by arguing that the North Koreans were “our citizens” — 
a logical assumption from Rhee’s way of thinking that all Korea is 
legally under his personal political control and should be so in fact, by 
force if necessary. The South Korean President’s move in releasing 
the prisoners can be interpreted as an attempt to wreck the chances 
for any armistice that would not give him full control over all Korea, 
North and South. 
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Rhee had made his position clear as far back as eleven days before 
Malik made his “cease-fire” broadcast. At that time, Rhee inveighed 
publicly against what he called “a phony peace — any cease-fire order, 
negotiation, cessation or settlement that leaves Korea divided by the 
artificial and meaningless geographical line of the 38th parallel.” He 
added: “The Yalu River is our objective.” Evidence that the 78-year 
old virtual dictator would try to wreck any truce which left Korea 
divided mounted through the two years of negotiation. In May, 1952, 
he imposed martial law in Pusan in order to coerce the National As- 
sembly and then threatened to break the chain of the UN Command 
by recalling some detachments of the South Korean Army from the 
fighting lines in order to strengthen his hand. When President Truman 
warned that Rhee’s suppression of the opposition in the National As- 
sembly was playing into the hands of the Communists, Rhee had his 
police round up opponents who had been boycotting the Assembly and 
forced them to attend a session at which the Assembly rubber-stamped 
a constitutional amendment. 


Rhee’s mistake was in believing that he could persuade or inveigle 
the U.S. into helping him achieve a dictated peace — regardless of 
the probable enormous cost of a drive to the Yalu or the possibility of 
enlarging the war. The UN Command’s mistake was apparently in be- 
lieving that Rhee was bluffing in his threats. 

Following release of the North Korean prisoners, Rhee was casti- 
gated by the Allies for violating his word that he would take no 
unilateral action; for violating the order placing South Korean armed 
forces under the Unified Command; for violating the prisoner agree- 
ment reached with the Communists. His answer was a demand for a 
mutual security alliance with the U.S. before an armistice, withdrawal 
of Chinese Communist troops from North Korea, and a ninety day 
limit on the political conference with hostilities to resume after that 
time. The first demand was regarded as an insult to the U.S. and the 
other two were outside the scope of the truce negotiations in that the 
talks were to deal only with issues directly related to a cease-fire. 

President Eisenhower demanded that Rhee recapture the released 
prisoners ; the Communists made the same demand. But it soon became 
apparent that it would be impossible to round up the men who had 
melted away among the populace of South Korea. 

But the aims or pressures that led the Communists to reverse their 
original position on the question of prisoners return apparently were 


strong enough at this juncture to help them glide over — for the time 
being at least — Rhee’s violation of the agreed provision on the North 
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Korean prisoners. The Communist command called for and received 
guarantees that the UN Command would give no support to Rhee if 
he took aggressive action after a truce; that the South Korean armies 
would cease fire and withdraw when a truce was signed; that there 
would be no time limit on the armistice; that the UN would give police 
protection to representatives of neutral nations; that there would be 
no further release of prisoners before the armistice. 

Rhee continued his rumblings from the time the assurances were 
given but the armistice was nevertheless signed on July 27, 1953. 

The truce negotiations revealed that there are shortcomings in 
the manner in which the western powers are organized for making a 
unified policy ; they indicated that there may be no co-ordinated policy 
for affairs in the Far East. 

With Russia now apparently attempting to relax the tensions of 
the cold war, the Allies are faced with the necessity of maintaining and 
strengthening their unity in order to provide the firmest basis for the 
possibility of a negotiated settlement of the major east-west issues. 
A rift in allied unity now can wreck the chances opened up by the 
Korean truce negotiations for a peaceful solution of the big problems; 
can weaken the West to a point where Russia might consider the 
opposite of relaxation as the best method of attaining its ends. 

That the differences among the western allies arising from the truce 
negotiations were largely overcome is an encouraging sign for the 
future. The ideas put forward by Britain and Canada particularly 
and finally agreed to by the U.S. can be said to have helped counter- 
balance ‘ose forces in the U.S. which have demanded that their coun- 
try take a risk of starting a world war at a time when the other western 
powers see no necessity for such a risk. But this counter-balancing 
influence is merely a stop-gap method of diplomacy and the issues 
now arising may not be amenable to such influence. It appears necessary 
for the western powers to co-ordinate their policy even more effectively 
than was done in their successful efforts in the Korean truce negotia- 
tions. 








COMMUNIST CHINA— 
TO RECOGNIZE OR NOT TO RECOGNIZE 


Maxwell Cohen * 


Pe NO RECENT question has had so divisive an influence on 
Anglo-American unity as what to do about Communist China. 

Only Germany presents a challenge of equal political and tech- 
nical magnitude but, save for French fears, Germany is not a cleavage- 
maker of the same order among the Atlantic allies. Now that the truce 
may lead perhaps to a settlement of the Korean problem and thus 
make way for the possible easing of other far eastern tensions as well, 
Communist China’s future in relation to the United States, the United 
Nations and to the family of nations as a whole becomes one of the 
more pressing complex and controversial subjects for creative diplomacy 
today. 

What renders Communist China so difficult for the free world are 
the variety of the considerations — political, legal, strategic, ideological 
and economic — raised by her very existence as a major political force 
in the Far East and by the clashing views that may be taken, and indeed 
are taken, by men of good will and peaceful aims, as to the meaning 
of these considerations. Then too, the formal legal relations of some 
twenty-seven states, Communist and non-Communist — including the 
United Kingdom and France — that have “recognized” the Peiping 
Government since 1949, as compared with the non-recognition policies 
of the United States and Canada, and many other states of the free 
world, have exacerbated the dispute between friends and allies. Yet 
the technical legal problem of “recognition” is merely one of several 
elements in the great debate about the future of China, a debate whose 
dialectics have to do not only with legal doctrines about the “right to 
be recognized” but with the more fundamental question of the role 
of a Communist China in the power balance of the Far East, in the 
mounting nationalism of all Asiatic peoples and in the general future 
relations of the Communist to the non-Communist world. 

It is worth remembering with respect to China that the gulf 
between the United States and perhaps Canada on the one hand, and 
the United Kingdom on the other, was not so great in 1950 as it is 


*Professor of Law, McGill University. 
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today. For at that time, before the Korean War and the appearance 


of the Chinese “volunteers” there was substantial Canadian opinion, 
both lay and official, in favour of recognition as well as the admission 


of Communist China to the United Nations as the lawful government 


of the “Republic of China” and entitled by the UN Charter to a per- 


manent seat on the Security Council. Not too dissimiliar opinion was 
to be found early in 1950 in the United States. Had not the Korean 


War intervened it is a fair guess that by today Communist China 
might have become the legal successor to the Nationalist Government 


in the eyes of most states and international organizations. But much 


blood has since run under Asiatic bridges from Seoul to Saigon and 
the temper of opinion in the United States and Canada, and to some 


extent in Britain and France, has been hardened by costly memories. 


Indeed, it is the sharing of these memories as well as the search for 
viable formulae that may help close the gulf that today too often seems 


to divide policy makers in Washington and London and large sections 
of their respective peoples, 
In order to understand better the nature of these differences, it is 


necessary to ask what is the importance of recognition by the United 


States and of admitting Peiping China to the United Nations, in them- 
selves, as well as in their effects on broader far eastern developments? 
The immediate technical consequences of “recognition” by the United 


States — presumably Canada and most other states would follow suit 
at once — are essentially the following. First, Communist China would 


become, vis-a-vis all recognizing states, the only lawful government of 
the Chinese people, and hence legally entitled to represent the State of 
China almost everywhere in the world. This right would include claims or 
title to all Chinese public property abroad whether in the form of bank 
balances, securities, real estate, ships, planes, etc. Second, the Nationalist 
Government on Formosa correspondingly would cease to be “recog- 
nized” by the United States, etc., as the government of the Republic 
of China, and, unless contrary conditions were laid down Formosa, it- 
self, as set out in the Cairo Declaration of 1943, would be returned 
to the Republic of China — as it had been between 1945 and 1949 — 
and therefore become subject to the sovereignty of the Communist 
government of mainland China. Third, such widespread recognition 
would almost certainly provide the Security Council and any Creden- 
tials Committee of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
with fully adequate reasons to seat the delegates of the Communist 
government as the legal representatives of the “Republic of China.” 
Moreover, none of the permanent members of the Security Council 
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whose veto power might be asserted in a case of this kind would likely 
vote against admission — except, of course, for the meaningless vote 
of the immediately unseated and displaced Formosan delegates whom 
the Council Chairman and the Credentials Committee would now treat 
as having no lawful status in the Council and the Assembly respectively.’ 
Once admitted to the UN, Communist China would add another Com- 
munist state to the list of permanent members of the Security Council 
but it would account only for one new Communist vote in the General 
Assembly. 


These are all formidable international weapons of prestige and 
diplomacy as well as of machinery for a relatively new government to 
help secure its greatly developing position at home and abroad. And, 
while Britain and France today seem willing to accord these benefits 
to the Peiping regime, if a reasonable Korean peace is reached at the 
proposed conference, the United States has already indicated that 
“recognition” and being seated in the UN are not automatically to fol- 
low a Korean settlement. Indeed, Mr. Dulles is limited by recent Presi- 
dential promises to Congress, and by his own severe public statements, 
to the effect that recognition or representation in the UN have no 
place on the agenda of the post-truce political conference. If admission 
to the UN is proposed the United States is committed, for the present, 
to use the veto to prevent this substitution of governments — assuming 
the veto can lawfully be used here. More striking if less probable is 
the position of Senator Knowland of California, the new Majority 
Leader, who is committed to placing a resolution before the Senate 
urging the withdrawal of the United States from the United Natious 
in the event that Communist China replaces the National Government 
as the accredited representative of the State of China. The United 
States seems therefore to be in the position for the moment of diplo- 
matically having little to offer Communist China except a negotiated 
Korean peace or a threat to walk out of the Conference if in ninety 
days it produces no results with respect to the withdrawal of foreign 
forces from, and the unification of, North and South Korea — the 
only two questions properly on the Conference agenda, in the United 


States’ view. 

At the same time, the Communists will not be without some effec- 
tive technical arguments about their claims to “recognition” and to 
represent China in the UN. The legal merits may be stated very simply. 


*The independence of each UN organ and the absence of governing rules in the 
Charter make it possible to have differing decisions as to credentials in the 
Security Council and the General Assembly. 
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Once it is found as a fact — by then usually known very widely — that 
a government has obtained “effective control” of the machinery of a 
state and in fact is exercising authority over the territory and popula- 
tion of that state, then that government may be “recognized” provided 
also that there is the capacity and perhaps too, the “willingness” to 
carry out its international obligations. 

On all of these grounds, except that of “willingness” to execute inter- 
national obligations, it may be said that Communist China has met 
the formal tests of recognition since 1950 — at least twenty-seven 
governments including the United Kingdom and France have so de- 
cided. And while it is true that Hong Kong and British trading inter- 
ests in China were important elements in the British decision to 
“recognize” in January, 1950, there can be little doubt that the fact 
of Communist supremacy on the mainland and the hope that formal 
relations with the new government might lead to more decent behaviour 
towards the West were strong influences in tilting the balance in favour 
of a recognition policy. But Communist callousness and discourtesy to 
British interests and personnel were affected little by this gesture and 
almost four years of Peiping-British relations probably have not con- 
vinced any sizeable sector of U.K. opinion that the decision achieved 
useful diplomatic results even if it may have afforded some limited 
interim protection to exposed British territorial and economic interests. 


If, therefore, ‘‘willingness” means, in part, some decency in inter- 
national relations the British cannot bear witness to having found very 
much willingness in Communist China. However, the test of “willing- 
ness” is a relatively modern one and is not generally supported by the 
authorities. Nevertheless, it has played a major role in United States’ 
recognition practice and, too, to some extent since World War I in 
that of the United Kingdom. Moreover the presence of Chinese 
Cormunist “volunteers” as “aggressors” in Korea became a denial 
by deeds of Peiping’s “willingness” to support the rule of law in inter- 
national relations. For the United Nations Charter, and the Nurem- 
berg Trial judgments convicting the Nazi war criminals, have had the 
effect of proscribing “aggressive war” as contrary to the law of na- 
tions. Thus the withholding of “recognition” by the United States — 
since recognition in any case depends upon the individual judgment 
of the recognizing state— was based on valid legal grounds, in addi- 
tion to the political realities of the situation. 

Then too, the very large experience of many states with the prob- 


lems of recognizing the Soviet Union after 1917 suggests that a stage 
is reached when revolutionary governments may receive “recogni- 
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tion” once a political situation has become stabilized and when the 
successful government gives some evidence of adhering to the new 
status quo and to its international obligations. Often, however, there 
is the legal paradox that states have to deal with other states or gov- 
ernments not yet “recognized” by them — a classic contemporary 
example is that of Israel and the Arab states having done diplomatic 
business of a kind since 1949 on truce matters. Again recognition does 
not necessarily mean “approval” of a regime and does not require 
entering into diplomatic relations although that is usually one of its 
objectives. Finally, there will now have to be quite extensive dealings 
directly or indirectly between Communist China and the United States 
in the preparation and management of the Korean political conference. 
A kind of quasi-recognition is therefore in the making out of sheer 
negotiating necessity. 

For the United States — and equally for Canada — the problem 
is how to deal with these potential claims for recognition and for UN 
representation by the Chinese Communists now that there may be 
evidence of their “willingness” to abide by international obligations 
through the cessation of aggression in Korea. Of course, this leaves 
unanswered the matter of Peiping support of civil war and possible 
aggression in Indo-China. But these allegations are less susceptible of 
the full proof of aggression that would render the facts notorious as 
with Korea and therefore many states may be unwilling to accept such 
a U.S. thesis once some viable Korean settlement is achieved, whether 
fully agreeable to South Korea or not. Hence on purely technical grounds 
the United States, by virtue of its own legal practices, may be subject 
to a good deal of pressure to recognize Communist China once a reason- 
able Korean peace is concluded. Equally the United States will be 
under some pressure to let Peiping into the UN if the only remaining 
Korean dispute between the U.S. and China took the form of tough 
final bargaining at the conference in the interests of South Korean 
views of unification, tougher bargaining than appeared necessary to 
Britain and other interested powers. 

Apart from these legal merits the political, strategic and economic 
considerations in “recognition” and UN representation are formidably 
complex. Politically, there is always the hope that greater access to 
China by the West might encourage some evident movement toward 
more substantial independence in foreign policy from the Soviet Union. 
Conversely, the Soviet Union as the “socialist fatherland” for all 
“Stalinist” states and movements — (or is it “Malenkovist” .. . sic 
transit ... ) — may sense a growing threat to its symbolic and physical 
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supremacy when Communist China with more than double the Russian 
population becomes the greatest power in East Asia, respectably rec- 
ognized by all the West. This may create a new sense of Soviet in- 
security for that highly sensitive state and the hard facts may drive the 
Soviet Union to consider the value of some new global balance of 
power. 

There is, of course, an historic far eastern rivalry between China 
and Russia that ideological kinship and revolutionary camaraderie have 
diluted but not wholly dissolved. The Chinese Eastern Railway, Man- 
churia and its resources, the status of Outer Mongolia, the joint interest 
in Korea, all are potential sources of friction and may exert again 
heavy pressures on the arch of Communist unity. 

On the other hand, it is going to be extremely difficult before recog- 
nition to find a formula that disposes of Formosa with satisfaction to 
large and influential elements of U.S. opinion and with safety to non- 
Communist strategic needs in the far Pacific. Perhaps, most important of 
all is the uncertainty as to the new role of China in Asia, a China that 
doubtless will move determinedly towards industrialization under the 
brutal discipline of revolution. To prevent that China from dominating 
the east-asiatic mainland and south-east Asia within a decade may 
require not only diplomacy but a balancing revival of Japanese strength. 
Yet, how is that revival to be effected without releasing anew the will 
and the means for Japanese aggression? Thus recognition and UN 
representation may speed, diplomatically at least, the march of Chinese 
ascendency in Asia. Yet, without recognition by the United States, 
Western contacts with China and vital British economic activities in 
and about China must remain under some kind of unpleasant shadow, 
subject to U.S. congressional sniping and thus a source of chronic 
friction. And all this when unity and joint Anglo-American enterprise, 
particularly in fields of technical and capital assistance, are a desperate 
far eastern need, and represent possibly one of the few avenues open 
to the West if it is to restore even a modicum of its former prestige in 
Chinese Asia. 

If these are among the central considerations in the recognition 
and UN admission of Peiping China and if they are so deeply linked 
with United States interests, emotions and policies, what shall be a 
sensible Canadian view? Clearly Canadians have an interest: as a North 
Pacific power — albeit with a record of being reluctantly Pacific- 
minded — as Korean battle participants, as a Commonwealth member 
and as the geographic and cultural kin of the United States. Perhaps 
the most valuable Canadian contribution will be a point of view, 
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a healthy detachment untrammelled by strong domestic feeling or vital 
overseas territorial and economic interests, a detachment and a candour 
that tries to balance political and legal realities with the strategic re- 
quirements of the free world in the Pacific and the need for some brake 
on aggressive Chinese Communism in Asia. Within the framework of 
such a spirit and conception the following more detailed guideposts 
may point the way to a tenable Canadian position. 

First, formal recognition by the U.S. and support by the U.S. for 
the entrance of the Peiping government into the UN need not be an 
absolute prerequisite for any similiar Canadian decision. But there 
should be very good reasons for ignoring the continuing U.S. refusal 
to recognize or to have the Communists in the UN. This is certainly 
one subject upon which Canadians must remain very sensitive to the 
quality of U.S. opinion. Big casualties are stronger than logic and 
Canadians will do well to remember the magnitude of U.S. losses in 
Korea. 

Second, U.S. recognition policy is likely to depend upon (1) a 
“satisfactory” conclusion to the Korean political conference with par- 
ticular reference to Korean unification; (2) some general indication of 
Chinese self limitation in spearheading the spread of Communism in 
Asia, particularly in Indo-China; (3) and a fair and reasonable settle- 
ment of U.S. moral and political commitments in Formosa. 


Third, of these, the unification of Korea and the future of Formosa 
present the greatest difficulty. Canada might well take the position that 
the long-term difficulties in achieving Korean unity should not alone 
cause delay in receiving China into the family of nations and into the 
UN if there is other evidence of the value of her membership. On 
balance, the early unity of Korea — probably impossible in any case — 
therefore would not be worth the continuing estrangement of China 
from the West and chronic discord between U.K. and U.S. opinion 
on a Chinese policy. 

Fourth, Formosa is more difficult to resolve. Common decency 
cannot permit yielding the island and its anti-Communist emigrés and 
troops to Soviet China any more than it was possible to forcibly re- 
patriate anti-Communist prisoners of war. In addition, the strategic 
value of Formosa in these years of cold war and oiher grave risks make 
it desirable to keep Western control over it on purely military 
grounds — at least until world tensions have eased significantly. 
Perhaps one solution would have Formosa come under some formal 
UN guardianship with the people of the island permitted to make any 
one of the following choices by a plebiscite within five years: (1) join 
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the Republic of China, (2) become an independent state, (3) remain 
within the UN system in some appropriate ‘orm. 

Fifth, finally, the Korean political conierence and the prospect of 
possible U.S. recognition and support for representation in the UN 
should all be employed as strong bargaining counters in order to get 
some Chinese agreement on Formosa and possibly — but not probably 
—some exploration of other far eastern issues awaiting settlement, e.g. 
Indo-China, Malaya, Tibet, trading opportunities in China, Sino- 
Japanese economic relations etc. it should not be presumed, however, 
that very many of the great issues raised by the presence of the new 
China and a reviving Japan can be resolved in short or long order, 
or at all. The \Wes* is in sight of a new political force organizing the 
largest nation-state on this planet. Its military potential ,once the state 
is reasonably well organized and supported by a minimum of industrial 
strength, will raise profound questions of power and balance through- 
out the world. Meanwhile, events are fluid, the Peiping revolution con- 
tinues in part, and the destinies of all far eastern peoples are linked 
with the wider world struggle symbolized and incited by the Soviet 
Union. A reasonable South Korean future—with U.N. military protec- 
tion and economic support—and a decent definition of the status of For- 
mosa should be enough for the time being to satisfy the most sanguine 
and thereafter to permit Communist China to assume its new and let 
it be hoped more responsible role in far eastern and world affairs. 

To look much further ahead than these limited objectives would 
be to display more naive courage than experience, more ideal hope 
than political memory. The “ultimate” solution — if such there is — 
of the new China in its relations with the West must surely be 
planetary in scope. It may come only as part of that development 
in the history of man when the needs and interests of states and societies 
are resolved within some universal order whose ideology and institutions 


cannot today be envisaged. 








CANADA AND THE WHEAT AGREEMENT 


B. T. Richardson“ 


which is larger than average and substantially in excess of current 

export requirements. For the first time since the early 1930’s, the 
world wheat surplus has assumed proportions that appear formidable. 
Big crops, of course, are not due to human design, but rather to pro- 
vidential factors. In Canada, for instance, wheat farmers’ intentions in 
the spring indicated a smaller crop, for fewer acres were sown to wheat 
in 1953 than in 1952. But yields were high and the crop was bigger. 
For a second year, the estimated harvest exceeded 600,000,000 bushels. 
With a large United States crop, North American supplies, including 
the 1953 harvest, will be 2.7 billion bushels, a truly fantastic reserve of 
wheat. The marketing problem will present the International Wheat 
Agreement with its severest test. 

The relevant historical facts behind efforts in our times to arrange 
and operate international agreements on wheat production and marketing 
may be stated briefly. The wheat-eating population of the world is 
growing at a steady rate of about 1.5 per cent. annually. Europe’s 
population, which has represented the main export market for wheat, 
has more than trebled in the past one hundred and fifty years, and now 
exceeds five hundred million. A recent complication is that the main 
wheat surplus regions of Europe in the east are behind the Iron Cartain, 
more or less cut off from the wheat importing countries of the west. The 
world’s annual wheat crop fluctuates in the neighborhood of 5,000 mil- 
lion bushels, with area sown to wheat ranging from 200 to 250 million 
acres. The proportion of world wheat production that enters into export 
trade is about 20 per cent. 

Wheat grows in Sweden and in New South Wales, in Chile and in 
Manchuria, in the Punjab and in the Peace River valley. It grows in 
a variety of soils and in a variety of types, hard wheat for fine flour 
that makes white bread, and soft wheat for macaroni. Wheat, in fact, 
grows everywhere in the world where the growing season is more than 
90 days in length, and where annual precipitation is from 12 to 20 


[: 1953, North America has produced its third successive wheat crop 
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inches. Foreseeing an emergency, it is within the power of most gov- 
ernments to stimulate domestic wheat production, and in a relatively 
small way, many countries may temporarily grow wheat for export or, 
turning agriculture to something else, be content to buy wheat elsewhere. 
Canada, China and Russia have large areas of potential wheat acreage 
not yet in production but fairly certain to be brought into production 
as world population and demand increases in the future. 


The first world wheat conference was held in Rome in 1927. Its 
chief finding was that the depression then existing in agriculture could 
be attributed to inadequate demand for agricultural products in Europe's 
manufacturing communities. In 1931, another conference was held in 
Rome, under League of Nations auspices, and later in the same year 
the exporting nations met again in London. These conferences produced 
no agreements, while the world wheat surplus increased steadily. 


In 1933, discussion of the world wheat problem continued before 
and during the World Economic Conference and an international wheat 
agreement was signed in August by 22 countries. The problem, in briet, 
was that wheat exports could not be expected to exceed 560,000,000 
bushels in the ensuing year and there were 1,000,000,000 or more 
bushels to meet that demand. The purpose of the agreement was “‘to 
adjust the export of wheat to the effective world demand with the 
object of eliminating abnormal surpluses and to increase and stabilize 
the price of wheat at a reasonable level which would be remunerative 
to the farmers and to the consumers of breadstuffs.” This purpose was 
plainly restrictive with the intention of raising the price. 


The signing countries were divided into ten “exporters” and twelve 
“importers.” Canada, Argentina, Australia and the United States, the 
“Big Four” exporters agreed to limit their 1934-5 exports to 85 per 
cent. of the average production of average acreage sown from 1931 to 
1933, after deducting domestic requirements, an inducement to reduce 
acreage by 15 per cent. Twelve importing countries agreed not to pro- 
mote increases of acreages, to encourage wheat consumption and, when 
ever the world price of wheat had been maintained for sixteeen weeks at 
63.02 cents (gold) a bushel, to remove gradually their tariff and other 
restrictions to trade in wheat. Recognizing the elusive nature of the 
phrase “world” or “international” price of wheat, the conference defined 
it as the price suggested in Stanford University wheat studies, that is, 
the average price of all grades imported for one week through British 
ports. At the time of signing the agreement, this price was 43.5 cents. 


The agreement had little effect, and in fact soon broke down. In 
regard to export quotas, Argentine exceeded its allotment in 1933-34 
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and the United States, experiencing a light crop, exported 27,000,000 
bushels and then began to import. The low price, rather than the 
agreement, kept exports down and the year’s results, showing quotas 
and actual exports, were: 

(millions of bushels) 





quota exports 

Canada ... ; See 195 
Argentina .. Sr Sena a 144 
CS OSE ee re ony . 405 90 
NI NONE coos shcsaiscstaeiteodins 47 27 
I OND oneness cvacvocccaeseesiche 50-54 36 
USSR & others ...........................44-4 22 

556-564 541 


All of the Big Four exporters did reduce wheat acreage, though not on 
the scale, in the aggregate, of the agreement: Argentina 5 per cent., 
Australia 15, Canada 10, United States 12. The Danube group showed 
the following changes of acreage: Hungary, down 8 per cent., Romania 
down 3; Yugoslavia down 1; Bulgaria up 3. Among importing countries 
that agreed to discourage extension of acreage, the changes were Ger- 
many down 5 per cent.; Italy down 4; France down 1, Greece up 5 
and Great Britain up 6. 

The 1933 agreement was designed to reduce production of wheat 
through curtailment of acreage, which was tending to come about in any 
case as a result of persisting low prices. It was aimed, in addition, at 
the extreme agrarian protectionism that had been the mainspring of 
European policy since the first world war, and on this count, it had no 
effect whatever. Its main achievement was that it provided the principal 
wheat exporting nations with some experience in discussing a common 
problem and in devising co-operative measures to deal with it. It was a 
trial run in restrictionism, and its failure helped to cure wheat-grower 
opinion of such a doctrine as the basis of a world agreement, as the 
terms of the world wheat agreement in existence in 1953 will show. 

Attempts to deal with the dislocation caused by the second world 
war in the market for many products that enter into world trade, took 
many forms. Wheat took its place as an essential commodity, grown 
and marketed under governmental controls which were related to broad 
wartime economic policies. Wheat trade between Canada and the United 
Kingdom was conducted, after 1940, on the basis of annual contracts 
which led, in due time, to the postwar four-year contract dating from 
August 1, 1946. All these contracts were accompanied in Canada by 
control of price and of delivery of wheat, 

At the expiry of the U.K.-Canadian contract in 1950, the Interna- 


tional Wheat Agreement was ready for signature. Its basic principle 
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was simply the forward calculation of three things, viz., the supply of 
wheat available from exporting countries, the requirements of importing 
countries, and the range of prices within which these requirements may 
be supplied. The agreement merely divided the estimate of exports 
among the exporting countries, so that the total equalled the aggregate 
of imports. 

An agreement which conveys the intentions of the principal importer 
and exporter countries, combined with a range of price, is regarded by 
Canadian wheat growers’ organizations as an assurance that provides 
some stability to farming operations. How reliable that assurance is, 
and whether the world market is not better determined by a somewhat 
freer play of market forces than governments tend to tolerate, are 
questions that remain in dispute. They need not be considered here, 
except to say that the International Wheat Agreement in no way 
represents an effort to suspend the forces of supply and demand which 
ultimately determine price. 


Yet the agreement involves national governments and it introduces 
new factors in the world market. Formerly the producer could blame 
only some impersonal, remote and often misunderstood forces of the 
market for fluctuations in price. He now recognizes that his government 
is his agent in the marketing of his wheat, and he tends to hold that 
government responsible for maintaining him in relative prosperity. To 
the U.S. wheat farmer, obviously, it is not some remote buyer of wheat 
in some distant land who figures in his estimate of his prospects, but 
the federal Department of Agriculture at Washington which can and 
will draw on the U.S. Treasury to support the wheat market. In 
Canada, there may be somewhat less faith in the capacity of the federal 
government to finance a market for wheat, if overseas trade moved 
out of the era of postwar demand, but the wheat farmer is content to 
nominate the government as his agent, probably in the knowledge that 
he can go to that government for redress if things go wrong. A decline 
in price does not become solely an individual’s disaster; it becomes a 
national problem. On this basis it is difficult to see how any government 
in the immediate future in Canada can refuse the responsibility that 
the wheat farmer insists on putting on it, as the principal agent in the 
sale of wheat, That is a political problem in which economic doctrine 
has little part. 


Extension of the agreement recently for another three years, fur- 
nishes the occasion to examine its provisions and effect. 
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For the three years from 1953 to 1956, a new price range was written 
into the agreement, providing a maximum of $2.05 and a minimum of 
$1.55, replacing the former range of $1.80 maximum and $1.20 mini- 
mum. Not only had virtually all transactions under the previous agree- 
ment been conducted for three years at the maximum price, but a 
“carrying charge” of six cents a bushel had been added. American prices 
had been consistently above the agreement’s maximum. Virtually all 


wheat that Canada, and other countries disposed of outside the agree- 
ment had sold at prices higher than the maximum. The American 


Government’s support level had been higher; it was $2.52 in 1952-3 


for instance, The case for a higher ceiling in a renewed agreement 
dominated the thinking of exporting nations during long negotiations 


early in 1953. Some of them advocated a ceiling of $2.25. But in the 


end the maximum was set at $2.05. This was unacceptable to the United 
Kingdom whose delegate informed the negotiators that while favouring 


renewal of the agreement, he was not prepared to accept a maximum 
above $2.00, Britain did not sign. 

At the time when the renewed agreement was open for signature, 
the U.S. price was dropping, and over a relatively brief period it 
declined 50 cents, to $1.96 at the beginning of a new crop on August 1. 
It has dropped further since. The break in price was ascribed to the 
supply situation, the U.S. crop being estimated at 1,132,500,000 bushels 
which, combined with a carry over of 570,000,000 bushels indicated a 
supply of 1,702,500,000 bushels, the highest on record, higher even 
than that of 1942-3 when, with exports cut off, the United States 
domestic supply had amounted to 1,600,000,000 bushels. The U.S. 
domestic requirement is not more than 700,000,000 bushels, so that the 
United States has nearly a billion bushels of wheat to sell abroad at 
present. That is obviously enough to cause some demoralization of 
world wheat trading, with severe repercussions in other export markets, 
if American policy were to permit it. Such a supply of wheat could, as 
well, become a powerful instrument in American foreign economic 
policy, a policy that was undergoing alterations which could not be 
fully foreseen, under the new Eisenhower administration. 


The central feature of the International Wheat Agreement is the 
undertaking on the part of importing countries to purchase agreed 
quantities annually for the next three years, and on the part of exporting 
countries to furnish supplies equal to the import quotas annually, at 
prices within the range mentioned above, i.e. $1.80 minimum and $2.05 
maximum. 
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The purchase quotas were listed in the draft agreement as follows: 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL PURCHASES 
Crop year August 1 to July 31—3 years, 1953-4, 1954-5, 1955-6 


Bu. Equivalent 


PO Bi bide 9,185,927 
NG 6 cnt tannin teachin 22,597,382 
teen ctleascnaatien 3,490,652 
ee: 
TR is cscs tis seenieabinsdo kta 9,369,646 
Costa Rica ........................ 1,286,030 
MOU erect. coche 7,422,229 
Se ae 1,837,185 
Dominican Republic ........ 955,336 
SID sth cescsuniiicnsibisnsvsi 1,286,030 
SS na eee 14,697,484 
SE MEE cevsevstinneosantens 34,874 
en ee 55,115,565 
SN cinta whsiarsevvesncsscensinn 12,860,299 
Guatemala 0... 918,593 
SEEN TEER EES ee? 1,653,467 
Honduras .................. 551,156 
ETE visa Tivbeaniioregressenvinne 404,181 
DU nctibdesctaiebidite . 95,115,565 
Indonesia .................... . 5,217,607 
Ireland . 10,104,520 


Bu. Equivalent 


aS cesese 7 y899,898 
Italy 31,232,154 
Japan .... 36,743,710 
Lebanon .... 2,755,778 
FSI onchincesnine a ae 73,487 
Mexico 15,248,640 
Netherlands ...... 24,802,004 
New Zealand .. 5,878,994 
Nicaragua 367,437 
Norway ....... 8,451,053 
Panama .. 734,874 
iy , ee 6,797,586 
Philippines 8,671,515 
Portugal sssutesssensenecs 6,430,149 
Saudi Arabia 2,204,623 
SD a ae a a 5,327,838 
Sweden 918,593 


Switzerland 7,899, 898 
Union of South Africa.... 11,757,987 
United Kingdom ..............177,067,939 
Venezuela ve 6,246,431 


TOTAL (42 countries) ..595,542,052 


Decision of the United Kingdom not to sign had the effect of deleting 
the U.K. quota from this list, a deduction of almost one-third. Mean- 
while, India requested and obtained a one-third reduction of its import 
quota of 1,500,000 metric tons to 1,000,000, giving as the reason the 
improvement in domestic crop prospects. In bushels, India’s quota was 
reduced from 55,115,565 to 36,743,710. These changes altered the 


draft agreement as follows: 


TIEGEU WUT OCIOIIE oo... sc0s 2 oc cescdecreseceonss 


177,067,939 
18,371,855 


Total (41 countries) ................ 


Deduct : 
U.K. quota 
Re. India 


bushels 
595,542,052 


195,439,794 
400,102,258 


Export quotas, as drafted, were: 


Australia 


bushels 


Ge Lees 


See at, ce Si, 


Tereree reves 595,542,052 


Effective quotas for the 1953-4 crop year are these draft figures 
adjusted proportionately to bring the guaranteed sales to the total 
guaranteed imports, i.e., 400,102,258 bushels. In Canada’s case, the 


quota is 170,000,000 bushels. 
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The International Wheat Agreement, as it stands at present, does 
not cover a market sufficient to absorb the export supplies of the 
principal producing countries. They will be engaged, outside the agree- 
ment, in seeking buyers for wheat. That was, however, the position that 
existed in the first three years of the agreement. Throughout that 
period a ready market for wheat existed outside the agreement at prices 
substantially higher than the agreed maximum. The renewed agreement, 
however, faces the test of world supplies of sufficient size to bring about 
a decline in price. Whether that decline will in due course continue to 
the point where non-agreement sales are made below the minimum, 
remains to be seen. 

At the same time, the agreement by no means covers the whole 
world supply of wheat. The principal producers who have figured in 
world wheat trade in the past, and who are not parties to the agreement, 
are Argentina, the Danubian countries which are political satellites of 
the U.S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. itself. It can be said, in general, that 
a fairly heavy demand for wheat is likely to continue. One Asiatic 
member of the Iron Curtain block, China, has seen its wheat crop 
virtually wiped out by floods and its rice crop severely damaged. Emer- 
gency shipments have been made recently to Pakistan by Canada and 
the United States. Moreover, plentiful stocks have been a result of a 
succession of bountiful harvests, which may not continue. 

The question whether the automatic day to day market, with its 
free play of supply and demand as the determinant of price, pro- 
duces better or worse results than an international agreement is one 
which does not enter into a discussion of public policy solely in 
terms of economics. Many pages of the debates of the Canadian 
House of Commons testify to that. The significant change in the 
market relation, which is often overlooked, is that the farmer re- 
ceives his price from the federal government, through the wheat 
board, not from any buyer or consumer of wheat. Whether the gov- 
ernment realizes the selling price by courtesy of an international 
agreement, through its ability to persuade foreign buyers to take 
more or take less, or by any other circumstances, has secondary 
weight in the farmer’s mind. If there is a surplus, as things are, it 
is the government’s worry, not the farmer’s, though in the long run 
obviously the farmer cannot escape the consequences. 

The wheat farmer is no longer unrestricted and unregulated, but 
this is due more to the bias of national policies than to the inter- 
national agreement. Virtually every government in the world has 
in effect some measure of support for wheat prices and wheat pro- 
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duction within its own territories, and these supports are part of 
public policy that is regarded as essential by those governments and 
doubtless, by a majority of their rural supporters. The weight of 
the U. S. Government and its Treasury, for instance, is thrown in 
support of the U. S. wheat price, and its effect is visible every day 
on the price obtained for wheat at Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Baltimore or where you will in the land of the free. 

The central point of criticism in Canada of the international 
agreement and its predecessor, the U. K.-Canadian contract, is that 
they have caused the farmer to sell his wheat at less than the price 
available to him outside the agreement. At the 1953 annual meeting 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, the president, Stanley N. Jones, 
said: 

“Since the end of the war . . . prairie farmers have taken a heavy 
discount in the vain hope that they would be assured of a ready and con- 
stant market at a stabilized price from year to year and far into the 
future. The extent of this discount, after making allowances for Wheat Board 


administrative costs of about four cents per bushel, is approximately 40 cents 
on each and every bushel marketed by farmers since August 1, 1946.” 


Canada and the United Kingdom closed out their four-year 
wheat contract in 1950 amid trans-Atlantic recriminations. The 
point was whether the final settlement made by Britain did or did 
not take account of services, which may or may not have been 
rendered by the Canadian wheat grower beyond the strict com- 
mercial letter of the contract. The so-called “have regard” clause 
provided that the final settlement would take account of differences 
between the prices paid by Britain in the initial years of the con- 
tract and those obtained by other growers selling to other pur- 
chasers. The Canadian grower obviously expected some token pay- 
ment, the British food ministry relied on the fact that it had paid a 
higher price in the later stages of the contract. The upshot was that 
the Canadian Government paid $65,000,000 out of its revenues to 
its wheat farmers. This incident dominated the marketing con- 
troversy at a time when sober appraisal of the bilateral contract 
might have taught useful lessons. 

There are two key factors in world wheat trade which affect 
the agreement. The first is the dollar shortage experienced by many 
of the importing countries, while the main supplies offered under the 
agreement originate in dollar areas, namely, Canada and the United 
States. A substantial decline in the price of North American wheat 
would create savings in dollar expenditures that would be wel- 
come to most purchasing countries that signed the agreement, al- 
ways assuming that such a decline was not accompanied by a gen- 
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eral recession that would affect the terms of trade adversely for 
those countries. 


The other factor is the artificiality of American prices. In July, when 
the United States Senate ratified the International Wheat Agreement, 
the subsidy paid by the U. S. Government on the export of wheat had 
reached $570,000,000, an amount representing the difference between 
export and domestic prices. Under the old agreement, the United States 
export quota was 168,000,000 bushels, a figure raised to 270,000,000 
when the agreement was renewed. The agreement has, in the view of 
some, become too much a device of American policy. In the original 
1933 agreement, it will be recalled, the U. S. quota was only 47,000,000 
bushels. 


The U.S. Senate debate revealed that the subsidy expected to be 
paid on the 1953-4 quota of export wheat would amount to $100,000,000. 
Subsequently, the U. S. Department of Agriculture referred to its wheat 
farmers the choice of reducing price support levels or reducing acreage, 
and the farmers’ choice was to reduce acreage. Though offering a por- 
tion of its export surplus at a price governed by the agreement, the 
United States has maintained its domestic support program at a level 
that has encouraged surplus production. The surplus, moreover, has 
been increased by the fortune of a series of good harvests. But to the 
consumer in Britain and Europe, the existence of a surplus should mean 
a share of the benefit of productivity through cheaper prices. On that 
basis, Britain decided to stay out of the agreement rather than renew 
its signature to it. 


That Britain will exercise considerable influence over the world 
wheat market in the months following renewal of the agreement is to 
be expected. As the principal import buyer, the plentiful stocks work 
to the British advantage. Where will Britain buy wheat? That is the 
question that dominates the world wheat trade. Britain rejected a max- 
imum of $2.05, but would have accepted $2. The difference seems 
academic at a time when export prices had dropped below $2.00 and 
buyers expected to buy it cheaper than that. To save money by giving 
up the agreement, as was pointed out in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons debate on the agreement in April last, Britain would expect to 
buy at a price below the $1.55 minimum. 

The British market remains open to Canadian wheat even though 
the United Kingdom is not in the agreement. As indicated by the Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce, Mr. Howe, the official view is that 
Canada will sell to Britain in 1953-4 the usual quantity of about 
135,000,000 bushels. 
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Talk of a world glut of wheat at the present time should take 
account of the fact that by far the largest share of the visible surplus 
is in the hands of the United States, and as a consequence American 
policy will exercise key control on market developments. The only coun- 
try that could dump wheat on world markets in large quantities is the 
United States, a country best able to avoid such a policy and to afford 
to carry a surplus. In other words, past performances of the world 
wheat market under circumstances in which a large crop is added to a 
large carryover, may not prove a reliable guide to the immediate future. 


These aspects of wheat supply and marketing prospects have a vital 
bearing on the International Wheat Agreement. It obviously faces a 
crucial test with respect to this central question: Will guaranteed sales 
be made if the buyers find other supplies available at lower prices? 
The answer would, of course, be supplied by each importing nation in 
the light of its own circumstances. 


The agreement cannot prevail against the economics of supply and 
demand, nor is it designed to do so. Its purpose is to calculate the 
volume of wheat trade, and the price range within which it will be 
conducted, between the main wheat buying and selling countries in the 
western world. It runs the risk that for the importing country it adds 
a safeguard to an essential food supply and for the exporting country, 
an assurance (though not a certainty) of foreign markets. The agree- 
ment does not cover the entire world trade in wheat, but it does define 
the honest intentions of a group of principal parties to that trade. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


THE YEAR Book or Wortp Arrarrs, 1953. 1953. Published under 
the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. (London: 


Stevens and Sons Limited. xi, 427pp. $8.00) 


The seventh volume in this series under the editorship of Messrs. 
Keeton and Schwarzenberger is the best to date. Like its predecessors 
it continues to combine fairly lengthy articles on timely subjects for 
the well-informed reader with more technical papers for the specialist. 
Miss Strange writes as briskly as ever in her paper on “The Atlantic 
Idea,” which she argues has distinct limitations. Dr. Seton-Watson 
contributes a competent piece of analysis of “Five Years of Cold War” 
which is immediately followed by a companion pessimistic article from 
Dr. Honig on “The Cold War as an Instrument of Policy.” Add to 
these articles on “The Balance of Power in the Far East,” “The Struggle 
for Germany,” and “Developments in the Soviet Communist party 
between 1939 and 1952” and the main problems of international politics 
are well covered, In addition, there are essays on “The Changing 
Charter of the United Nations,” “Trusteeship and Partnership in Bri- 
tish Africa,” “The Birth and Decline of the Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union,” “The Agrarian Problem in the Under-Developed Areas,” “The 
Indian Constitution” and “The Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case which 
indicate how useful a reference book this annual publication has become. 

Over a hundred pages are devoted to book reviews still disguised as 
“Reports on World Affairs” and such volumes as the Survey of [nter- 
national Affairs continue to be discussed under the heading “Sociological 
Aspects.” Such perversity puzzles me. The attempt to review nearly 
seventy books on international politics under such an inappropriate 


heading in comparatively brief space is not very helpful. 


University of British Columbia F. H. Sowarp 





@ C.1.1.A. Literature Service 
The Canadian Institute of International Affairs operates a Literature 
Sales Service which will try to find newly-published books and pam- 
phlets for any reader of this Journal. 
CILLA. members are offered discounts, usually of about 20 per cent., 
when they mention their membership. 
Users of this service should state exact title, author’s name, name of 
the publisher or importing agency, and in which country the book or 
pamphlet was published. 
Readers are also encouraged to use C.I,LA,’s Library which lends books 
and material within Canada. 
Borrowers are urged to be specific and to state the amount of reading 
they want to do. There is no charge for this service. 
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EcoNnoMIC SURVEY OF EuROPE SINCE THE WAR, Prepared by the Re- 
search and Planning Division, Economic Commission for Europe. 


Geneva. 1953. (Toronto: Ryerson Press. xii, 385pp. $3.50) 


The present Survey differs in scope from the five preceding annual 
surveys prepared by the Secretariat of the ECE. It gives a retrospective 
view of post-war economic history in Europe with some appraisal of 
governmental policies; it also ventures to calculate future prospects, 
and it provides hints for policy. 

The Survey is divided into four parts. In the first one “the post-war 
setting” is described. Europe’s population and stock of capital at the 
start of the period are compared with pre-war situations in the different 
countries. Changes in Europe’s relationships to the external world are 


reviewed, viz., the loss of external capital, the worsening of the terms 
of trade, the shifts in world production and trade, and the breakdown of 


the world payments system. 

Part II is devoted to “Economic policies and achievements.” A 
favourable and interesting account is given of the reconstruction and 
development plans and achievements in the less well-known Eastern 
Bloc countries and in the Soviet Union. In their analysis of West 
European policies, the authors reveal their subconscious preference for 
a type of policy whose drawbacks have been more and more recognized 
lately. The appraisal of policies is biased in favour of countries, viz., 


Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom, 
where central planning was more constraining, because of the statistical 
performance of the output series in these countries. However, it is 
conceded that “the cheap-money policies pursued at that time appear 
in retrospect ill-advised, especially when account is taken of the in- 
efficient functioning of direct controls, particularly on investment.” 
(p. 67). The report emphasizes the bad aspects of the type of policy 
pursued in Belgium, Germany and Italy, without mentioning the merits 
of such policies, which were striking in the first post-war years in 
Belgium, and in the latest years in Germany. 

The trade and payments problems of Western Europe are discussed 
in Part Ill. The inadequacy of the structural readjustments imposed by 
the change in external circumstances is deplored. The many factors that 
have hampered harmonious intra- and extra-European developments 
are set out, but the failures of policy in the countries that have suffered 
the greatest imbalances of payments though receiving the largest shares 
of American aid are not made explicit. The Survey over-emphasizes 
the external factors of deterioration of Europe’s payments position and 
minimizes the responsibility of interna) policies. (Pp. 81, 101). More- 
over, “the present Survey has also shown the formidable obstacles 
which have arisen to inhibit what used to be regarded as the normal 
functioning of the price mechanism and, hence, to limit the scope for 
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traditional monetary policies or exchange rate adjustments to play their 
accustomed roles.” (p. 134) The Survey is insistent upon increasing the 
production of raw materials and food outside the dollar area. “Heavy” 
investments for such purposes are urged. (p. 139) This might be 
justified up to a point, but the danger should have been made explicit of 
over-riding the optimum, dictated by the requirements of a sound 
international division of activities, in which Canada has a vital stake. 

Part IV deals with problems of industrial development arid organi- 
zation. Again, many propositions lend themselves to criticism. Abstract- 
ing from the rest of the world, the view is held that “the increase in 
total food supplies . . . is the necessary condition for further industrializa- 
tion.” (p. 181) As it is feared, without apparent justification, that with 
increased supplies of labour intensive products would be difficult to 
market, “it will therefore be necessary to combine the measures aiming 
at promoting production with controls that prevent over-production of 
particular products.” (p. 181) The use of questionable measures, viz., 
subsidies, to promote intra-European trade in agricultural products, is 
advocated. (p. 233) 

A subconscious dislike of market mechanisms and a spontaneous 
sympathy for controls as such (e.g. pp. 195, 210) impart an ideological 
touch to the Survey, against which readers should be warned. 


University of Montreal Rocer DEHEM 


PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL Law. By G. C. Cheshire. Fourth edition, 


1952. (London and Toronto: Oxford University Press. 687pp. $8.50) 


We welcome this new edition of a classic first published in 1935. 
The analysis of the legal problems arising when a foreign element is 
introduced into the various every day legal transactions between private 
citizens is not easy. Is the marriage in Austria of a Hungarian girl of 
fifteen to a British soldier to be recognized as valid in England where 
the age of marriage is sixteen in England, under sixteen in Hungary 
and Austria? Is the divorce obtained in the Virgin Islands by a New 
York and Hollywood actress to be recognized in her homeland — Eng- 
land? These and thousands of other problems arising daily are examined 
by Dr. Cheshire in the style for which he is famous. Too many times 
we find in a text book a collection of cases with little or no comment. 
Not so here. The critical examination of cases and projected solutions 
for problems arising out of seemingly inconsistent judgments are car- 
ried into this edition. Major changes are revisions of the sections on 
domicil, contract (following the author’s separate study of this problem, 
published in 1948), and annulment of marriage. 

But in a subject which is perhaps developing today faster than any 
other legal field, the whole book has had to receive, and has received 
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attention. In addition there has been one major change — the intro- 
ductory chapter dealing with the consecutive stages in an action in- 
volving a conflict of laws of two or more jurisdictions. This phase of 
the problem is easy to illustrate. Too frequently its solution is com- 
plicated by a large number of theories. Cheshire has, on the whole, in 
previous editions, avoided much of the complexity. This edition has 
simplified the issues still more. From a teaching point of view, this 
reviewer heartily approves, The student needs a thorough grounding in 
the basic problems before entering upon too many~-fancy theories. 


By way of detailed comment, we note a revisien of the section on 
capacity to marry, Dr, Cheshire’s well-known intended matrimonial 
home theory as the basis of capacity to marry has been criticized by 
many writers. The author has changed his views on a number of 
subjects in the course of four editions, but in this respect he adheres 
to the matrimonial home theory with renewed vigour, helped by dicta 


from recent cases. (pp. 295-311) In the rewritten chapter on juris- 
diction to annual marriages, the author’s refusal to accept the “Inver- 
clyde rule” as part of English law has disappeared. In its place we get 
a tentative suggestion, and an analysis claimed to be based thereon, that 
jurisdiction to annul voidable marriages will be equated by the English 


Court of Appeal to that for dissolution of marriage. Dicta in the 
DeReneville and Casey cases are looked to; yet other dicta in the same 


cases are used to state that, presently, residence of both parties is a 
sufficient basis. (The firm rejection of the /nverciyde rule by the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal some years ago is not noted.) This 


change and somewhat hesitant attitude, in view of the general style 
and usually courageous expression of opinion despite judicial dicta and 
extra-judicial criticisms, leaves the reader a bit unsatisfied at this point. 


But further on, we again find the strong stand in the argument in sup- 
port of Re Bischoffsheim, (pp. 384-94), the case upholding the legiti- 
macy in England of a child born to parents whose marriage was valid 
in New York where the parents were domiciled at the time of the birth 
of the child but invalid in England. There is an important addenda 
dealing with the Hague Conventions of 1951 in the field of private 


international law, particularly in relation to the doctrine of “renvoi.” 
It is to be hoped that the work of this conference will be implemented 
by the legislatures throughout the world at an early date. 


The new edition is some two hundred pages shorter, partly due to 
a slightly increased format, but also due to the omission in many sec- 
tions of some of the discussion and illustrations on moot points. The 
table of cases (for which the author may not have been responsible) will 
need careful re-editing in future editions: a group of new errors has 
crept in. We had hoped to see more recent Commonwealth material 
noted. All the new English material is, however, included and we 
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have no hesitation in recommending this edition as a further volume 
in Dr. Cheshire’s major contributions to English law. 


University of British Columbia GILBERT D. KENNEDY 


AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PRACTICE (Second Edition). 
By Graham H. Stuart. 1952. (New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 
Inc.; Toronto: Saunders. viii, 477pp. $6.50) 


This book is a “completely revised edition” of the author’s earlier 
book (1936) and can be accepted as an up-to-date and authoritative 
work on the subject. He interprets diplomatic and consular practice in 
the broadest sense and states that the aim of the study is “to afford 
an adequate survey of the work and workings of the machinery em- 
ployed in conducting the foreign relations of the United States.” The 
book is written with a deep appreciation of the importance of the 
diplomatic function in the life of nations, and especially for the United 
States since assuming the leadership of the free world. It reveals an 
intimate knowledge of, and a sympathetic approach to the State De- 
partment and the American foreign service. This appears to have been 
reciprocated since there is every evidence that the author has had 
access to both the departmental archives and to leading personalities 
at Washington and abroad. 

The first six chapters describe historically and administratively the 

United States’ organizations for formulating and applying foreign 
policy. 
The author considers that the President is the controlling factor 
determining the foreign policy in the United States but the extent to 
which he makes use of the Secretary of State in the formulation of 
foreign policy depends, largely upon “the respective personalities and 
interests of the President and the Secretary of State.” The author, 
however, in the words of a former American consul-general, considers 
the Secretary of State “the pivot of the entire system, with enormous 
powers, substantially within his control, to give the stamp of his per- 
sonality to the whole range of transactions to which the nation is a 
party during his encumbancy.” 

The Department of State is discussed as regards its historical de- 
velopment, its specific functions, and its internal organization. 

The American foreign service, which is separate and distinct from, 
although administered by the State Department, is described as “a core 
of experienced men abroad, specialists in the various international 
services, especially trained to achieve results in accordance with long 
established international procedure.” Considerable space is given to the 
conditions of employment, to the legislation which has been enacted and 
to its regulation and terms of service. 
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In the concluding chapter entitled “Observations and Suggestions,” 
he discusses the attitudes of democracies to diplomacy and diplomatists, 
which he believes is generally one of suspicion and scepticism. He 
maintains that the average citizen can appreciate the value of a large 
army and navy as necessary insurance against war but “he cannot 
visualize the still greater worth of an agency which attempts to conduct 
the relations of a state with its sister states in such a way as to make 
the requirements of a costly army and navy as unneccessary as pos- 
sible.” He attributes the alienation of public support to the employ- 
ment of dubious and deceptive methods by democracies, to secret diplo- 
macy, as weil as to what has been called diplomatic snobbishness. 

In his opinion American diplomacy has suffered unwise appoint- 
ments as well as from scurrilous attacks by “a few latent political 
demagogues and their noteriety seeking radio and columnist claques.” 
The author adds that the conditions of service have greatly improved. 
He points out, however, that representation and other allowances are 
still in certain cases inadequate, the arrangements for home leave could 
be greatly improved and that the “selection-out-system” by which a 
Grade VI service officer who does not receive a promotion for a cer- 
tain period is dismissed from the service should have greater safeguards. 

One could have wished that the author had commented more fully 
upon the problem of securing unified local control of the different 
United States agencies now operating in a single country. 

In conclusion, while the author acknowledges that “there was a 
time not so many years ago when the American foreign service was 
deservedly unpopular, no excuse for an such attitude exists today.” 


Toronto W. A. RIDDELL 


THE PRivaTE Papers oF Douctas Haie, 1914-1918: Beinc SELEc- 
TIONS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF FIELD- 
MARSHAL THE Earv Haic or Bemersypk, K.T., G.C.B., O.M., ETC., 
Edited by Robert Blake. 1952. (London: Eyre and Spottiswode; 
Toronto: Collins. 383pp. $6.00) 


Haig was probably unique among modern army leaders in that he 
kept a full, daily, personal journal. Even at this late date, the publication 
of parts of that journal and of some of his private letters is an important 
contribution to the historiography of the first world war. But this 


volume is disappointing because it adds less than might have been 
expected to our knowledge of the great controversies in waich Haig 
and his reputation were involved namely, the conflict between the ad- 
vocates of concentration on the Western Front and the “Easterners,” 
the bitter disagreements between the soldiers and the statesmen, and 
the friction between the allies. 
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With regard to the first of these, a minor point emerges. The editor 
appears to believe that this diary, by revealing Haig’s fear of a French 
collapse, justifies his decision to plunge his armies into the bloody 
holocaust in the mud of Passchendaele in 1917. In fact, however, this 
diary makes it quite clear that the fundamental reason why Haig under- 
took that frightful battle was that he held a firm conviction from 1914 
onwards that the only way to win, and ail that was necessary to win, 
was to apply sufficient force on the Western Front. Fanatical obstinacy 
growing out of that belief led him to order large armies into a: quag- 
mire, a poor strategic expedient for the purpose of relieving the pres- 
sure on the French. 

The diary gives interesting evidence of the depth of Haig’s personal 
antipathy for Lloyd George. It also reveals that in the first few days 
of the war, Haig told King George V, (for whose military knowledge, or 
lack of it, he had only a kind of respectful contempt), that his superior 
officer, the Commander-in-Chief, was, in his opinion, incompetent. Haig 
then proceded to maintain with the King a private correspondence which 
was Clearly against military protocol and was also against the spirit of the 
constitution. It was largely as a result of the influence which Haig 
exercised in this way that French was dismissed ; and Haig got his post 
as Commander-in-Chief. 

The diary shows that while Haig strenuously resisted every move 
of the French to gain any form of direction or control over his armies, 
he was equally determined to keep full control over the Dominions’ 
divisions and failed to understand why they wanted to fight as “national” 
units. In the crisis in 1918 he alleged that the Canadians had not been 
used to strengthen the sagging line because political pressure had been 
exerted to prevent their being put into the line a division at a time 
which would have been necessary before the whole corps could be en- 
gagd. This is an extraordinary rationalisation on Haig’s part. Obvious- 
ly no one could expect a whole corps to take over as a unit. What the 
Canadians feared, as a result of their past experience, was that once 
they were split up they would not be re-united because Haig preferred 
to us them anywhere he pleased as if they were British divisions. 

As if he had never heard of 1776, Haig tried to treat the Americans 
in the same way. In 1918, he called Pershing “obstinate and stupid” (a 
favourite word of his) because he hankered after a “great self-contained 
American Army” and he declared that no such army could possibly oper- 
ate unaided before 1920. 

Throughout the war Haig had argued that no formula could be 
worked out to bring a unification of command; but in 1918, when uni- 
fication was the only alternative to defeat, it was Haig himself who 
proposed that Foch should be Supreme Commander over two distinct 
French and British commands. This plan worked perfectly well. Yet 
Haig had always said that no form of unification would work. 
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The absence in the diary of any speculation about tactical innovations 
to break the deadlock on the Western Front seems to support the view 
that Haig was an unimaginative a tactician as he was limited as a 
strategist. One incident provides more positive proof. Haig was per- 
sonally responsible for telling Colonel Swinton that he wanted a fewer 
number of the new tanks earlier than the larger number planned for a 
later date. Clearly that was a conversation in which rank outweighed 
intelligence. As a result, the tank had no chance of becoming a surprise 
war-winning weapon. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that while the diary casts little 
new light on the war itself, it brings Haig out into harsh relief. Formerly 
noted for his reserve, his diary and letters reveal that he was prone to 
make snap judgments on the shortest of acquaintance, judgments which 
were not always too sound although frequently caustic and witty. Haig 
repeatedly accused people of being motivated by other desires than to 
win the war. His own motivation is unconsciously revealed in the order 
of precedence in a phrase which he used on one occasion: the interests 
of “the Army and the Empire.” It never struck him that other people 
might reasonably be striving to reach the same ultimate goal by different 
routes. 

It is a sobering fact that Haig was the most outstanding product of 
the British Army of his day. He had great ability ; he wrote clearly and 
well; he was industrious, painstaking, and a man of great integrity. 
He was head and shoulders above most of his contemporaries. He was 
outstanding in a day when generalship was at a very low ebb. 

His diary, while it has limited value for the specialist, makes good 
reading. The passages selected for publication are knit together into a 
very gripping account of the intimate thoughts of a man who moved 
through momentous times. It gives a very good picture of those times; 
and its revelations of the petty behaviour of great men are disturbing. 


Royal Military College of Canada R. A. PRESTON 


IMPERIAL CoMMUNISM. By Anthony T. Bouscaren. 1953. ( Washington : 
Public Affairs Press. vii, 256 pp. $3.75) 


In this book Professor Bouscaren, of the Department of Political 
Science, University of San Francisco, sets out to tell the story of 
Communist conspiracy and expansion. Like a modern Paul Revere, he 
goes clattering down the road of recent history crying havoc and alarm 
and attempting to rouse all honest and intelligent citizens to a waking 
consciousness of the imminent peril in which their continuing freedom 
and liberty now stands. Citizens long accustomed to security and the 
peaceful debate of the town tavern, the town hall and the town commons 
are reluctant to seize gun and mount guard behind stone fences. Too 
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many of them are snoring peacefully with night cap on top of head or 
even drawn over both eyes and ears to shut out unpleasant sights or 
sounds. How successful is Professor Bouscaren likely to be in this ride 
which has cost him at least many midnights of study poring over the 
files of the New York Times, the San Francisco Examiner and other 
papers, wading through a respectable list of some thirty books, and read- 
ing faithfully through well known sources of “Intelligence” ? 

It can be said to begin with, that the writer proves amply, what has 
been demonstrated before, that the Communist movement is more than 
a Russian phenomenon, that it is a world wide conspiracy and fanatical 
madness which receives its chief direction and dynamic from Moscow, 
whose leaders hope to utilize the illusions and enthusiasms of the 
followers to build up a system of world power more terrible and exten- 
sive than any that has as yet existed. The reviewer shares the author’s 
opinion that the situation is extremely grave and critical. 

There are, however, certain weaknesses in the book which are not 
entirely due to the necessity of compressing a great deal of material 
into a relatively small space. If communism is like cancer and requires 
operations, a surgeon’s care is required that healthy living tissue should 
not be excised along with malignant growth. The author does much less 
than justice to India when he says: “India, Burma and Indonesia pro- 
fess to see little to choose from between the Soviet Union and the 
United States ....” (p. 63) One would have a very inadequate idea of 
the part which the Labour Party has played in England in the struggle 
against Communism because of the amount of space devoted to Bevan 
and his “pro-communist allies.” (p. 199) If one had no other informa- 
tion than that supplied by this book, one might conclude that the 
Institute of Pacific Relations served only as a vehicle of Communist 
propaganda and that Professor Owen Lattimore was either a dupe or 
a rogue. (pp. 235, 236) 


Other examples might be given to suggest that the author’s selection 
and arrangement of a limited number of bare facts fail to do justice to 
the baffling complexity of successive social and political situations. The 
communist danger lies deep. There are no easy solutions either Republi- 
can or Democrat. It might be inferred that the author is a Republican. 
We are in for a long pull where every aspect of our civilization will be 
severely tested and tried. While defending the front, we must remain 
equally on guard lest we be attacked from behind. Against a cold, 
calculated conspiracy based on a false philosophy we must oppose a sus- 
tained, judicious and balanced effort based on a fuller knowledge, 
extensive though it is, than the author supplies. Paul Revere has given 
the alarm but we still need the deeper wisdom and patience of a Franklin, 
a Jefferson or a Washington. 


University of Saskatchewan G. W. SIMPSON 
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THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF: Its History AND STRUCTURE, 1657- 
1945. By Walter Gorlitz. Preface by Cyril Falls. 1953. (London, 
Hollis & Carter; Montreal, Palm Publishers. xx, 508pp. $5.50) 


This account of one of the most significant military institutions of 
modern times is a thorough piece of investigation and an important 
contribution to history. Even though the translator admits to having 
“considerably shortened the book,” it is not particularly easy reading ; 
but the serious reader will find it rewarding. 


Herr Gorlitz begins at the beginning in the seventeeth century, but 
roughly three quarters of the book is concerned with the twentieth 
century and roughly half of it with the Hitler period. It thus deals in 
very considerable detail with the phase of greatest current interest. The 
author does not cite his sources — not in this English edition, at any 
rate; occasionally one would like to know the basis for a particular 
statement, now and then one comes across a demonstrable error; but 
in general the book is obviously founded upon most careful research. 
Its viewpoint seems, on the whole, liberal, but Herr Gorlitz is pretty 
definitely an admirer of the institution of which he writes. This is less 
difficult for a democrat to compass than might be supposed, for there is no 
doubt the the General Staff was one of the chief foci of the opposition to 
Hitler. Its opposition, thanks to its own internal divisions and its in- 
hibitions (“Conspiracy was a territory in which most generals and 
Staff officers felt somewhat ill at ease”), was not effective; it was 
probably not based upon “Christian conservatism” to quite the extent 
which Herr G6rlitz sometimes seems to suggest; but by comparison 
with Hitler the General Staff appears respectable as well as intelligent, 
and it is not surprising that the clumsily-drawn indictment presented 
against it at Nuremberg fell to the ground. However, the author over- 
does his admiration for the old General Staff system. He tends to 
ridicule Hitler’s attempt to produce a planning authority on a higher, 
inter-service level. The attempt was in fact awkward and ineffective; 
but the idea was more in accordance with modern conditions and 
practice than Herr Gorlitz’s apparent belief that high national military 
policy is best left simply to the General Staff of the Army. Nor was 
Hitler necessarily wrong in abolishing the old idea that the Chief of 
Staff should have an independent responsibility for operations separate 
from that of the commander. At any rate, in prescribing that the staff 
officer should be merely an adviser and that complete ultimate respon- 
sibility should rest on the commander, Hitler was only establishing a 
principle long considered cardinal in the British Army. The old Ger- 
man system may have owed something to the exercise of command 
by hereditary princes. 


The author approaches his subject in terms of personalities — 
Scharnhorst, the Moltkes, Schlieffen, Seeckt and the other great 
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names — and this makes for general interest; although a clearer pic- 
ture of staff organization, including an occasional diagram, would be 
helpful to the specialist. The book presents a comprehensive and gen- 
erally reliable survey of the history of German military policy, and is 
an excellent summary of the information now available on relations 
between Hitler and his army. It will be useful for years to come. It’s 
a pity, in these circumstances, that more pains weren’t taken with the 
proofreading. 


Ottawa, July, 1953 C,, P.. Stacey 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE Battic States. By John Alexander Swettenham. 
1952. (London: Hollis and Carter. xii, 216pp.) 


This volume, written by a British army officer who had extensive 
experience in administering displaced person camps in Germany, fol- 
lowing the late war, was inspired by the need for some exposé of the 
recent history of the Baltic states, and the outlook for the remnants of 
their people. Yet this book does not take the form or flavour of a 
propaganda missal, but is a serious, factual and painstaking study. In 
its brief compass are documents concerning the diplomatic history of 
the Baltic states from the close of the first world war, a survey of 
national progress in the inter-war period, and a description of the 
successive occupations of these lands by first Russians and then Ger- 
mans. Finally, there is a section devoted to the problems of the dis- 
placed Baltic peoples. 

The great merit of this volume is its excellent but rapid coverage 
of the material involved, and it deals with a subject which has had 
little coverage of late, in monograph form. Again, the techniques of 
communist occupation and control, though well documented in other 
cases, are here exposed very neatly in the case of small states not unlike 
Canada in some respects, where intimate association with the events 
is not lost in the very size and complexity of the drama. 

While not exhaustive in its coverage, this is a worthwhile work and 
a very useful reference. 


Acadia University PauL GRANT CORNELL 


New Citizens oF Inpta. By Horace Alexander. 1951. (London, 


Toronto: Oxford University Press. vi, 130pp. $1.75) 


Hindu-Moslem tension in India, after smouldering through cen- 
turies with periodic upheavals, erupted flamingly in 1946-48 when 
Pakistan was born. 
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The new Government of India, in its first official report, stated that 
“the partition of the country was followed by an orgy of violence and 
transfer of population — unparalled in the history of the world.” 

In this slim book, Mr. Alexander, a knight-errant of the Society 
of Friends who has devoted many years of his life to the service of 
India, describes the huge refugee problem which confronted India and 
Pakistan; and comments on the measures adopted in India for the 
rehabilitation of displaced townsmen and villagers. He says that his 
purpose was, in effect, not to assess the measure of success achieved 
but rather to envisage the whole scene as a problem of human suffering 
and its redemption. He has ably chronicled one of the most tragic and 
momentous episodes in the long history of the sub-continent. 

Up to the end of January, 1951, more than eight million Hindus 
migrated from Pakistan to India, most of them travelling by road or 
rail. There was, of course, a corresponding flow of Moslems from 
India to Pakistan. 

The largest Hindu foot-convoy, four hundred thousand strong, 
leaving prosperous holdings in Punjab Canal Colonies, made a 150 
mile pilgrimage “with what they could carry” to find safety across 
the new frontier. The majority were cultivators, but with them were 
shopkeepers, artisans, landlords, businessmen, doctors and lawyers. At 
first, refugee trains and moving columns frequently suffered from or- 
ganized attacks, and much blood was shed, but these were brought 
under control. Conditions in the improvised camps were necessarily 
miserable until adequate food, shelter, protection and medical attention 
could be provided. Great improvement came with the appointment of 
competent camp officers, supported by zealous voluntary workers. 

Rehabilitation was a long and slow business. Incoming Hindu 
farmers could be provided for, to a considerable extent, on land vacated 
by out-going Moslems, but townsmen, landless labourers, traders and 
artisans were much more difficult to fit in. Mr. Alexander says that 
some of the complaints about land allotment were no doubt justified 
but that, on the whole, the administration did a remarkable job, and 
did it with considerable feeling and insight. While praising India’s 
constructive achievements during the early years of independence, he 
does not hesitate to criticise and offer suggestions for improvement. 
He claims privilege for this on the ground that his life has been so 
closely identified with India that “I often forget that I was not Indian 
born.” 

As regards urban refugees, he acidly criticises the policy of “mere 
dispersal among existing towns.” He describes it as “shortsighted, un- 
economic, and vicious” and likely to cause a rising tide of anger which 
may be turned against resident Moslem minorities. Uprooted town- 
dwellers were best helped by the starting of work centres in the camps, 
by the granting of loans, by special assistance to students, and (most 
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important of all) by the creation of new industrial townships. In these, 
and in the suburban expansion of great cities, especially Delhi, re- 
habilitation is seen at its best. 

The author discusses at length the communal tension and _ out- 
breaks of violence which resulted from the partition of Bengal between 
India and Pakistan, and describes the gravity of the problem created 
tor West Bengal, and indeed for India as a whole, by the exodus of 
a million Hindus (mostly non-agricultural) from East Pakistan. If 
the movement had spread, ten millions might have crossed the border, 
and in that case grim results might have followed for the millions of 
Moslems remaining in West Bengal, in Bihar and Orissa; indeed, the 
whole status of the forty millions of Moslem citizens of the “secular 


republic” of India might have been imperiled. 
Victoria, June, 1953 SiR ROBERT HOLLAND 


ArFrica; A Stupy IN TROPICAL DEVELOPMENT, By L, Dudley Stamp. 
1952. (New York: Wiley; Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 


vi, 568pp. $9.35) 


Among the all too few books which attempt any sort of comprehen- 
sive survey of Africa today, the present volume commands a high posi- 
tion. In little more than five hundred pages, Professor Stamp has been 
able to cover generally, yet with an intelligent choice of detail, the 
broad picture of the entire continent. While written primarily from the 
point of view of the geographer, the book includes sufficient material 
on political and social development to be of interest to the specialist in 
any branch of the social sciences. 

beginning with an extensive survey of the physical outlines of the 
continent, the author treats in considerable detail the problems of soil, 
climate and water conservation. Two particularly valuable chapters 
concern the diseases of Africa, both human and animal, and the progress 
of transportation. The major portion of the volume is given over to treat- 
ment of the continent by individual area. Here an outline is given of the 
history, physical structure, economic development and political con- 
trol of each region with some indication of the chief products presently 
exported and future possibilities of development. 

It is inevitable perhaps that by its very scope, a work of this nature 
presents its own limitations. In many cases the reader’s appetite for 
detail is merely whetted by the suggestive outlines to which the author 
must confine himself. Professor Stamp has sought to overcome this 
difficulty through footnote and bibliographical references, but it is to 
be regretted that these could not have been made much more extensive. 


The problem of any survey volume is to present as much informa- 
tion as possible without sacrificing detail for broad generalization, In 
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arriving at a compromise between complete accuracy and the desire 
to sketch a wider picture no author can avoid falling into the occasional 
trap. While, on the whole, Professor Stamp has been able to avoid 
these pitfalls remarkably well, it is the general feeling of this reviewer 
that the material dealing with the French-controlled areas lacks some- 
what the precision of factual information which is evident in discussion 
either of the British areas or of South Africa. 

The strongest impression to be gained from the volume is that, in 
addition to the information it contains, it points up the need for much 
more detailed research on a multitude of African problems. There are 
many fields of knowledge about Africa which the author, perforce, can 
only touch upon, but in which he indicates clearly the lacunae which 
still must be filled in before we are fully able to understand the forces 
which are moving the continent today. 

This factual, yet suggestive work, will play a most useful role in 
satisfying the growing curiosity about Africa on the American con- 
tinent. Not only of real interest to the student of Africa, it is written 
in a style which will appeal to the average reader who seeks to look 
behind the headlines about Africa which appear more and more in his 
daily paper. 

Not the least of the excellent features of the volume are the well- 
chosen photographs, charts and maps and the statistical summary which 
collects in one spot the essential information on each territory. 


Columbia University, May 5, 1953 L. Gray CoWAN 


A Sxort History or THe Mippie East (Second Edition). By George 
E. Kirk. 1952. (Toronto: British Book Service. x, 299pp. $4.25) 


This compact, readable survey of Middle East political history first 
appeared in 1948 and a year later in an identical Washington edition. 
It has been widely acclaimed as the best single volume of its character 
in English. This new edition enhances its already valuable contents 
and solid reputation. Anyone desiring to understand contemporary 
affairs in the area and their social, economic and historical basis should 
first read this book. 

Mr. Kirk compresses a remarkable variety of worthwhile informa- 
tion and challenging interpretation into these pages. Early chapters 


analyze the Middle East in 600 A.D.; present the highlights of the 
sudden rise, efflorescence and slower decline of Islamic culture from 
610-1517; survey the Ottoman and Persian empires and the growth of 
European enterprise, 1517-1770; and give an expert review of the rise 
of western imperialism and local nationalism from 1800-1914. The final 


two thirds of the book relate to 20th century developments. A hundred 
pages describe the inter-war period, World War II, and subsequent 
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events to autumn 1951; present-day economic and social conditions, 
Russian relations with the Middle East, 1907-51 ; and the book concludes 
with a chapter on “The Middle East and the World’. This edition has 
been very substantially re-written and brought up to date to the autumn 
of 1951. Some maps are new, others recast, and several new books 
appear in the ‘List of Authorities’. 

Although they are useful, the quality of the maps does not approach 
that of the text. On map 1, Libya has not been substituted for Cyre- 
naica ; Brusa is misplaced and the sea of Marmora omitted from map 7; 
map 13 implies, incorrectly, that Turkish iron is mined near the Zongul- 
dak coalfields, and neglects to indicate the agricultural revolution since 
1949 which has transformed Turkey from primarily subsistence agri- 
culture to an important grain producer with such ample surpluses that 
she now ranks as the world’s fourth largest wheat exporter. The ex- 
istence of the world’s longest pipeline, from the Persian Gulf to Sidon, 
completed in September, 1951, is not indicated on this same map. The 
monumental Overseas Consultants Inc., Report on Seven Year... Plan 

. of Tran, 5 vols., N.Y., 1949, and P. K. Hitti’s, History of Syria, 
London, 1951, are notable omissions from the reading list. Finally, the 
chief emphasis is definitely on the Arab States, and neither Turkey nor 
Persia is dealt with as adequately as the Arab lands in this study which 
is excellent in spite of these essentially minor shortcomings. 

The growth of Arab national consciousness and their struggle on 
the allied side against their suzerain, the Ottoman Empire in World 
War I, was frustrated by the establishment of the mandate system in 
Iraq, Palestine and Transjordan, Syria and Lebanon. Thus only Iraq, 
in 1932, achieved independence before the close of World War II, and 
Egypt only gradually realized complete independence which she still 
sees partially vitiated by Britain’s occupation of the Suez Canal base. 
Opposition to political Zionism was another factor which encouraged 
Middle Eastern peoples to seek neutrality in 1939. They were, in fact, 
virtually impotent observers of a titanic struggle over which they had 
little control, and only Yemen, Saudi Arabia and Turkey avoided direct 
involvement in World War II, in which, for a time, the Middle East 
was the vital strategic and immediate tactical prize. Since the war, the 
Arab States, organized into a League, devoted most of their energies 
to the defeat of Zionist aims in Palestine. Their disunited warfare 
against Israel in 1948, and cynical treatment in the U.N. exposed their 
own weakness and ushered in an era of growing hostility to westerners 
and a receptivity, on the part of some, to communist or reactionary 
religious or chauvinistic appeals. Acute social and economic problems 
at home were aggravated by the tragic influx of some three-quarter 
million Palestine Arab refugees displaced in the Israel-Arab warfare. 
Unrest has been marked by a decline in internal security, the establish- 
ment of military juntas in Syria and Egypt, political assassination of 
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leaders such as King Abdullah of Jordan in 1951, Premier Mussadiq’s 
rise to power in Iran, the failure to make peace with Israel, and the 
growing power of fanatic Muslim groups such as the Muslim 
Brotherhood. 

On the other hand, the great revenues from oil, work of private, 
national, and international technical assistance programs, Turkey’s 
peaceful transfer of power in the elections of 1950, improved educa- 
tion, public welfare, and growth of social awareness among the peasant 
majority in the area are more encouraging auguries of a better future. 
Almost insoluble population pressures in Israel and Egypt, acute xeno- 
phobia, Russian intrigue, and economic and political instalibity in Iran, 
Egypt, Syria and Israel threaten orderly advance. Turkey, Saudi 
Arabia, and perhaps Lebanon, in that order, seem much more 
promising. 

Mr. Kirk has just produced a volume in the famous R.I.I.A., Survey 
of International Affairs, The Middle East in the War, 1939-46, served 
on the staff at Chatham House, taught at the Middle East Centre for 
Arab Studies, 1945-47, and has recently traveled in the area. He re- 
minds us that the Middle East is the cradle of western cultural and 
spiritual values and that the solution of the manifold problems of its 
peoples, (as well as of our own) depends upon moral and spiritual 
regeneration. His masterful account should be read by all alert people 
in Canada, and in the Middle East itself, if they seek better understand- 
ing of this crucial focal point of world tension. 


Montreal Howarp A. REEp 


CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE IN THE Mipovie East. By Hedley V. Cooke. 
1952. (Toronto: Musson. xiii, 366pp.) 


Dr. Cooke, a former U.S. foreign service officer in Turkey and 
Palestine, recently a consultant to the Middle East Planning Staff, 
Economic Co-operation Administration, was associated with the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Alabama, when this book 
appeared. ‘The purpose of this study is to determine, if possible, the 
nature of situations and trends with regard to living standards in the 
Middle East from 1919-1950.” The majority of the important economic 
surveys or pilot projects undertaken in Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Yemen, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Israel, Iran and Turkey respectively dur- 
ing the three decades under review are examined. This analysis is 
prefaced by an introductory chapter presenting a brief summary of 
historical and political background information. The book closes with 
two chapters devoted to regional planning and the future prospects of 
the area. Dr. Cooke finds these dim because rapid population growth 
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and unstable political conditions seem to cancel out any improvements 
in the standard of living of most of the people. 

This survey presents a wealth of economic data, primarily on a 
country by country basis, but it is in no respect based on original field 
research. Several key development projects, notably the Turkish land 
distribution scheme of 1945; the privately organized and promising 
Palestine Arab refugee settlement sponsored by Musa Alami on the 
west bank of the Jordan river since 1949; the work of the Iran Founda- 
tion in Shiraz; and the activities of the Near East Foundation in 
Lebanon are not discussed. 

The relatively large number of improvement plans undertaken in 
this area since the 1918 armistice have been primarily sponsored by 
governments relying on foreign technical assistance and/or capital. One 
of the oldest and most successful began in 1912 in the then turbulent, 
backward central Arabian domain of Ibn Saud, King of Najd, and has 
been almost entirely indigenous in its execution. Hundreds of thousands 
of Bedouin nomads have been peacefully settled in villages depending 
on conservative Islamic (Wahhabi) religious ties and on increased 
agricultural production for their development. 

Dr. Cooke shows how psycological and traditional cultural factors 
in any given land can upset or frustrate even such a popular, compre- 
hensive, well integrated, and apparently realizable plan as that embodied 
in Iran’s 1949 Seven Year Plan Organization, now moribund. He also 
emphasizes the importance of internal political stability, and the close 
correlation between world conditions, population growth by natural in- 
crease or by movements such as that of 750,000 Palestine Arab refugees 
fleeing the Arab-Israel war of 1948, and detailed research on any given 
plan or country-wide survey. 

The area’s chief economic resources are agriculture and oil. Neither 
can be exploited or prosper without water. However, with rare excep- 
tions, control and the improved use of water resources depends, particu- 
larly in the cases of Egypt, Iraq, and Israel, upon international agree. 
ment involving countries such as Ethiopia, British East Africa, Turkey, 
Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan respectively. In view of the current dis- 
trust between some of these states, particularly Arab-Israel hostility, 
vital improvements which could soon benefit all parties are frustrated. 
This study is at its best in its analysis of plans for improving the stand- 
ard of living in individual countries, but weak in both its introduction 
and conclusions which are oversimplified, debatable and occasionally 
mistaken. Many obvious errors and inconsistencies in the text reveal 
signs of haste. For example, on pp. 34-44 the position of Turkish 
peasants is misunderstood for they were frequently completely opposed 
to the Ottoman ruling group instead of being allied with them. Con- 
trary to the statement on p. 54, Islam has a well developed social wel- 
fare system embodied in its wagf’s, or religious trust bodies, but it does 
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not have any ecclesiastical hierarchy which can properly be called a 
‘Moslem Church’. (p. 285) 


This book is a useful and important survey of economic development 
plans in the Middle East in spite of these shortcomings. It is a welcome 
addition to the relatively few studies which deal with this aspect of 
society in this critical region on a comprehensve basis. Used with 
caution, it may facilitate more sane planning for the raising of the 
Middle Eastern standard of living which is so ardently desired by the 
bulk of its inhabitants and their friends everywhere. 


Montreal Howarp A. REED 


THe SoutH Seas 1n Transition. By W. E. H. Stanner. 1953. (Syd- 
ney: Australasian Publishing Company. 448pp. $6.00) 


During the past decade, when development and welfare in former 
colonial dependencies have been matters of international concern, and 
when the concept of trusteeship has extended even to many areas which 
remain colonial dependencies, the anthropologist and the social planner 
have met in countless committee rooms. Many of these meetings, 
whether held in New York, London, or Noumea, have shown a series 
of repetitive disagreements with the anthropologist the target of 
criticism. He is accused of wanting to impede progress, to obstruct 
plans, and to favour reaction. He is charged with maintaining that 
native cultures are inviolable, and that social policy is to be judged 
only by indigenous values, charges which contain a distortion of a 
partial truth. In most instances, the actual position of the anthropologist 
is opposition only to short-sighted planning. Indeed, he accepts cultural 
change as universal. But, as yet, there has been no general statement 
of the position of anthropology which has succeeded in dispelling the 
misconceptions common among the personnel of the international 
agencies. 

Dr. W. E. H. Stanner, Reader in Comparative Social Institutions 
at the Australian National University, is not really offering this general 
exposition or defense of anthropology in relation to administration of 
dependencies. Instead, taking careful aim, he fires at some of the 
principles, claims and methods to be found in the new social planning 
in this field. Even the trusteeship sections of the United Nations 
Charter are not immune. In Dr. Stanner’s own words, he has deliberately 
avoided the careful silence or the agile verbal straddle of many on these 
emotion-fraught topics. 

The greater part of the book is relatively uncontroversial. It is an 
excellent factual report on conditions and recent history in three British 
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dependencies — Fiji, Papua-New Guinea and Western Samoa, ad- 
ministered within differing frameworks and under differing charters 
by Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand. The background of native 
culture, resources and their utilization, the impact of the outer world 
in years of peace and of war, and the systems of administration form the 
presentation. The concluding section, in contrast packed with con- 
troversy, considers implications of the recent plans and changes. 


University of British Columbia H. B. HAwTHoRN 


LIBERTY IN THE MopEerRN Wortp. By Herbert Butterfield. 1952. 
(Toronto: Ryerson Press. vii. 59pp. $2.25) 


Professor Butterfield’s three lectures given at Queen’s University 
under the auspices of the Chancellor Dunning Trust are excellent in 
their poetry and presentation but disappointing in their substance. The 
Cambridge Professor of Modern History treats his subject under the 
headings of Western Christianity, British Traditions, and the Relation- 
ship of Liberty to Revolution. In dealing with ‘British Traditions’ (the 
second lecture), where common sense and the historical fact rarely 
conflict, he successfully shows that the British ‘traditionalizing’ of con- 
cepts already rational is a preferable if seldom recognized procedure ; 
but he does not permit himself this reasoning—or the example of John 
Hampden—in the opening and closing lectures. 

Professor Butterfield postulates that all ethical values are religious 
values which have been secularized. Even if we admit this (and thus 
deny that the “love thy neighbour” norm may have had reasoned bio- 
logical origins), it still may be asked: ‘and what if they were’? If they 
are secularized today, no dogmatic addenda is prerequisite to their pro- 
viding the basis for all future ethical values. Professor Butterfield writes 
that it is only in the Christian West (and never in the ‘material East’) 
that this ‘love of man’ sentiment prevails; for ‘throughout the ages’ 
Christians have said “I will worship my God even if you kill me.” Is 
this true? Even among those very few who took the argument that 
far, a majority prefaced it with: “I will worship my God even if it 
means killing you.” But it was this group, according to Professor But- 
terfield, which assured the “continuity of History” while the ‘dissenting 
and radical pressures’ have added little. (But just in case they have 
added something, he says: “These people (‘the secular liberals, the 
marxists and the noble pagans’) would not have had their mundane 
idealism at all, and never would have arrived at their reforming pro- 
gramme, if they had not inherited a western civilisation that is soaked 
in Christianity”’—even his reserves are wanting, for Aristotle, St. 
Thomas, Descartes and Proudhon easily might have lived—and thought 
without ‘soaking’—in successive decades. ) 
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His final lecture brings to mind Vierick on the “anti-revolutionary 
nature of Freedom’’: the absolute nature of property, the preference for 
balances of power and the unintentional but nevertheless regrettable 
association of ‘materialism’ and ‘progress’—and, of course, no mention 
of the few sound aspects of the doctrine which suggests that spiritual 
freedoms are occasionally limited by economic poverty. Is a sane and 
constructive middle road never to be taken by the ‘liberty’ doctrinaires ? 
A Michelet against a Toynbee at one intellectual level, a Sinclair against 
a Chambers at another; but the arguments never change. The author 
who points out that a religious experience cannot be replaced by a 
human experience will never admit that there are some human ex- 
periences which cannot be replaced by religious ones—and vice-versa. 
Never is it ventured that both ‘status quo’ and ‘revolution’ might be 
relative and permanent concepts, irrespective of the odd ‘break-through’ 
or suppression, until the lines (in some instances read frontiers) are 
no longer imagined to exist. In granting that ‘faith and tradition have 
been the bulwarks of freedom’ it must be acknowledged also that some 
faiths have been human and scientific as well as religious. They are ex- 
pressed when individuals insist that we return to a correct interpreta- 
tion (sometimes ‘social fact’—sometimes not) of tradition. Perhaps 
our real tradition is to admit the necessity of these men—called ‘radi- 
cals’ in every generation—who are the true conservatives and lead us 
back to the only path the Western—or any world—has successfully 
followed. 


Toronto BRIGHAM Day 





NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


All proposals of candidates for the Nobel Peace Prize, which is to be 
distributed December 10th, 1954, must, in order to be taken into considera- 
tion, be laid before the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parliament by 
a duly qualified person before the first of February of the same year. 


Any one of the following persons is held to be duly qualified: (a) Mem- 
bers and late members of the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment, as well as the advisers appointed at the Norwegian Nobel Institute; 
(b) Members of Parliament and Members of Government of the different 
States, as well as Members of the Interparliamentary Union; (c) Members 
of the International Arbiration Court at the Hague; (d) Members of the 
Council of the International Peace Bureau; (e) Members and Associates of 
the Institute of International Law; (f) University professors of Political 
Science and of Law, of History and of Philosophy; and (g) Persons who 
have received the Nobel Peace Prize. 


_ The Nobel Peace Prize may also be accorded to institutions or as- 
sociations. 


For particulars, qualified persons are requested to apply to the Office of 
the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parliament, Drammensvei 19, Oslo. 














C.1.1.A. ACTIVITIES 


National Secretariat:-- 


A number of changes have taken place in the staff of the National 
Secretariat since July. 


The National Secretary, Mr. Douglas A. MacLennan, submitted 
his resignation in July, for reasons of health, to take effect in September. 
The sentiments of the National Executive, which regretted the prospect 
of Mr. MacLennan’s retirement and expressed its gratitude and ap- 
preciation for his hard labours and services on behalf of the Institute 
for the past ten years, will be echoed by his associates in the National 
Office and by the membership at large. 


Members of the National Secretariat were saddened by the sudden 
death on August 30 of Miss Jean Maxwell, assistant Librarian of the 
Institute’s National Library since 1946, Miss Maxwell contributed 
much to the reorganization of the Library which commenced in 1947. 
Her constant cheerfulness and quiet, efficient manner will be missed 
by all who use and work in the Library. 


Mrs. R. A. Spencer, who as Librarian has directed the Library 
through its current period of expansion, retired in August. Mrs. Mary 
R. Harland has been appointed her successor. Miss Shirley Johnston 
has succeeded Miss Maxwell. 


Publications:-- 


Under the auspices of the Research Committee, two new books 
have just been published: The Struggle for Kashmir, by Michael 
Brecher and Canada and the Far East, 1940-1953, by H. F. Angus. 
Further information about these new publications is given on the inside 
front cover of this issue. 
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